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TODAY’S GREAT SALES AND RENTAL AGENT 


© Yes sir!—the homes and apartments that are selling and renting 
today have glamour—especially in the kitchen, where women look 
first. The General Electric Kitchen, with its bewitching beauty, its 
captivating charm, its magic electric servants, fairly lures prospects 
to the dotted line! 


To prospective home buyers, the added modest cost of a completely 
equipped G-E All-Electric Kitchen fades into nothingness compared 
to its work-saving, time-saving, money-saving advantages. Included 
in the mortgage, it can be paid for on an added investment of only a 
few dollars a month—an amount that would be less than the time 
payments on even one of the major appliances, if purchased separately. 


ELECTRIC KITCHENS COMPLETE FROM ONE SOURCE 
Complete General Electric Kitchens are available in practically any 
size, any style, any price class. They include the G-E Refrigerator, G-E 
Range, G-E Electric Sink, top and base cabinets, lights, moldings, 
wall panels, chrome trim—even the nuts and bolts. Everything comes 
from General Electric. All units are matched. Sections are interchange- 
able for maximum flexibility. Installation is rapid, simple and easy. 


General Electric’s new book “Planning a General Electric Kitchen” 
gives you all the detailed information you want. Wire or write for it 
today. Address General Electric Co., Specialty Appliance Division, 
Section BS6, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“That's what I call a CHECK!” 


Recently the President of a leading Bank 
decided it was high time to modernize 
and improve his institution's checks. vy He 
consulted his Lithographer, who at once 
called upon La Monte to create an indi- 
vidual Trademark design to be incorpo- 
rated in the Bank’s safety paper. Then, the 
Lithographer had his artist lay out a check 
form that would harmonize with this indi- 
vidualized paper. ¥ Result: A check that 
won the Bank President's enthusiastic 


“OR”... A check that accurately reflected 
the position and prestige of the institution 
... A safe check that made a favorable 
impression not only on the Bank’s custom- 
ers but upon everyone who handled it. 
yx Such service is typical of the Lithogra- 
phers and Printers who handle La Monte 
Safety Papers. They are thoroughly quali- 
fied to assist and advise you in creating 
checks and other printed matter worthy of 
your institution. 


La Monte Safety Papers are today specified by outstanding business institutions from coast to coast 
including more than 75° of the nation’s largest banks. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 


Nutley .... New Jersey 
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REASON No. 2 


Why it pays to 
ADVERTISE in 
RAND MENALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


its ADVERTISERS 


alone greatly exceed the 


number of subscribers 


to any similar work 
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“A Slack Rein Never Kept a Horse From | 
Running Away” trom Article in “‘Bankers Monthly” April 1938 Issue) 


AND GOES ON TO SAY 


“Keep in strict effect a rule which prevents tellers from having access to the depos- 
itor’s ledgers and the bookkeepers from having access to the teller’s cage and cash. 
In other words, let every man answer to and for himself.” 


AND ADDED THIS 


“Over a period of time the bank had been discovering a series of disappearances and 
losses. The first of these was $500, the second, $1,000, the third, $5,000, and the 
fourth, $2,800. Each of these was paid by the bank and, although several investiga- | 
tions and checks were made, they could not be traced to their source. It was diffi- 
cult to tell which employees were responsible, as the tellers had access to the 
bookkeepers’ ledgers and the bookkeepers could walk into the tellers’ cages and 
avail themselves of their records whenever they chose.” 


You May Move The Bookkeepers Into Another Room — i 
Up Or Down To Another Floor—If You Use Telautographs! | 
Because Le 


a 
a 
 & 


Telautographs will give the tellers 
even faster and more dependable infor- 
mation than if they were actually per- 
mitted to inspect the books in person. 
And they need not leave their cages at 
any time, to look at accounts. Of course, 
this arrangement will give the tellers 
more time to cultivate and serve your 
depositors at their windows. While 
Telautograph written messages cannot 
assure you that the individuals concerned 
therein have not erred, responsibility can 


be definitely fixed thereby. 


Telautographs, of course, fix 
responsibility on the teller or the book- 
keeper, in case of overdraft, error, etc., 
by their individual handwriting, hence 
the human element involved rapidly 
becomes very careful, especially when 
customers’ balances are investigated, and 
errors finally disappear. Also, with this 
secret and almost silent means of com- 
munication, the depositors are not em- 


barrassed by the teller’s former covert | 


or even open visit with the bookkeepers 
before cashing checks. 


ee 
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Almost 900 Banks Use Telautographs—Some Have 50—Some But Two!! | 


Two Telautographs Cost But 56 Cents Per Day 


Not Much To Pay For Assurance Against Errors! | 


Between Main Office and Branches 50% Higher—45 Branches at your Service | 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—“G. B. 36”"—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.285,) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
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‘The Bank Of Middletown Considers 


BANKERS 
MONTHL 


Its Investment Program 


The lot of the bank’s investment officer during the last decade has 
not been a happy one, by and large. After painstakingly spending 
four years recovering for his bank a part of the heavy losses 
inflicted by the 1931-33 depression, he is suddenly and very uncer- 4. 
emoniously thrust into another depression with even more severe | 

losses in railroad bond prices. It is particularly discouraging to 
many who had thought they were on the right track, but find to their dismay 
they had not learned as much as they had believed from the earlier experience. 
What is the trouble? 

The statements of condition published by the country’s banks at the time of . 
the comptroller’s call in March show where part of the trouble lies. The banks 
in the large metropolitan centers had plenty of cash, a large proportion of gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds and very few other securities. But it seems that, 
with few exceptions, the smaller the bank, the smaller the proportion of govern- , 
ment bonds and the higher the proportion of corporate securities. If there were 






MONTHLY 
RESEARCH 
REPORT 


While in the series of which this is 
the first article, fictitious names and 
hypothetical facts and figures must be 
used, the reasoning of the investment 
committee may be considered reli- 
able in the light of today’s situation 
in small and medium-sized banks. 





some assurance that those corporate 


bonds were of the highest grade, we. 


could feel more complacent. But 
the chairman of the FDIC tells us 
that 43%2% of the corporate bonds 
held by non-member banks last year 
were rated Baa or its equivalent. 
The figures for all member banks 
are not available, but are probably 
not far different. 

Apparently many banks have 
again been misled in their search 
for income and safety, and perhaps 
it is not entirely the banker’s fault 
either. But regardless of whose the 
fault is, the important task right 
now is to find where the trouble lies 
and set about planning more intelli- 
gently for the future. 

Let us look in at such a soul 
searching meeting of the board of 
directors of the Bank of Middletown, 
U. S. A. The president addresses 
his board, 

“GENTLEMEN: This meeting has 
been called to consider our invest- 
ment troubles. Frankly, our bond 
account is not working out as we 
had hoped. While I do not foresee 
trouble as serious as in 1932, we are 
heading dangerously in that direc- 
tion. I need your advice. 

“Here is our last statement of 
condition— 


Assets 

LS” SR tere rae $300,000 
LS ree rere we 500,000 
U. S. Gov’t bonds ..... 200,000 
Other securities ....... 800,000 
DROTUBRICS on Snivcis se das 150,000 
Banking House, etc. ... 50,000 
|) reer $2,000,000 
Liabilities 

Time Deposits ...... $1,200,000 
Demand Deposits .... 600,000 
PINES hs esos aes 100,000 
CTS ES aaercr es rere re 100,000 


“It doesn’t look much different 
from a year ago—a few less loans, a 
little more cash. But there is a dif- 
ference. A year ago, we had a small 
appreciation in our bond account 
and the bank examiners found 
nothing in it to criticize. Today, 
with scarcely any changes in the 
portfolio, there is nearly a 10% de- 
preciation, practically wiping out 
our surplus, and we have been asked 
to write down to market our Erie 
Railroad prior lien 4s which were 
rated A last year. 

“Now, as you all know, we have 
tried to buy safe and marketable 
bonds, but somewhere we must have 
gone astray. I should like to present 
for discussion, one at a time, the 
three factors ordinarily considered 
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By J. LAWRENCE KOLB 


Assistant Vice President, First National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Elmira, Elmira, New York. 





important in formulating an invest- 
ment policy and see if we can’t find 
out between us where we went 
wrong. 

“First and foremost is safety of 
principal.” 

“Didn’t you tell us a year ago,” 
asks director Brown, “that all of our 
bonds were rated Baa or better— 
that the bank examiners told us all 
our bonds qualified?” 

“That was true then, Mr. Brown. 
But it isn’t true today, unfortu- 
natély, although we still own the 
same bonds. Our Erie bonds are in 
default as I told you. Our Baltimore 
& Ohio first mortgage bonds, rated 
2A a year ago, no longer qualify and 
are selling at less than 50% of par. 
We had to write down our Wabash 
lst 5s at the last examination, you 
remember, and will have to write 
them down much further now. At 
present, the value of our industrial 
bonds is beginning to slip, and with 
it, the ratings. It looks as though 
we’d soon have 10% or more of the 
account subrated or in default.” 

“That’s discouraging. We do what 
the comptroller’s ruling tells us we 
may do, counting on reliable rating 
services for our information, but 
they don’t steer us right. What fur- 
ther security investigation do you 
make?” asks Mr. Brown. 

“When I go to the city I go over our 





Four Conclusions 
Of The Committee 


1. Safety of principal is the 
first requisite and must not be 
sacrificed for anything else. 

2. The officers of banks must 
study the companies issuing 
bonds just as carefully as they 
study those borrowing on open- 
line credit. 

3. Most banks need some short 
and intermediate term govern- 
ments rather than exclusively 
longer term. 


4, Listed bonds with long ma- 
turities are probably not so desir- 
able for secondary reserve pur- 
poses as bonds of high grade 
with spaced maturities (regard- 
less of listing) if the issuing bor- 
rowers will be in a position to 
pay them when due. 


list of bonds with the bond analyst 
at our correspondent bank. Last 
summer he said he’d hold on a little 
longer as he expected better business 
in the fall. But I’ll tell you frankly, 
Mr. Brown, I’m afraid most of the 
blame lies right on our own door- 
step. We should know that, in the 
last analysis, we must rely on our 
own credit judgment. We don’t 
make a loan merely because the cus- 
tomer has a good credit rating, with- 
out checking his statement—and 
those loans don’t mature 10 or 20 
or 30 years off, either. I don’t be- 
lieve the Comptroller intended that 
we should have 30% of our cor- 
porate bonds in Baa quality anyhow, 
as we do have. And I don’t suppose 
that we can expect the rating serv- 
ices to see much further ahead than 
we do in these troublesome times.” 

“We’ve decided one thing then, 
I take it,” says director Jones, 
“We’ve got to improve quality and 
depend more on our own study in 


doing so. How are we fixed for 
marketability if we need _ the 
money?” 


“Our deposits don’t fluctuate very 
much you know, Mr. Jones,” an- 
swers the president, “but frankly, 
I’m somewhat apprehensive as to 
what would happen if we should 
have fairly heavy withdrawals at a 
time when money rates were high. 
Our bonds are marketable all right 
—that is, they are listed. But that 
won’t keep even the high grade 
bonds from selling lower, if money 
rates change. So far as I can see 
ahead, we are all right—with a 
fairly sizable cash surplus above 
working requirements and $200,000 
government bonds. But we probably 
need greater protection against the 
possibility of generally lower bond 
prices. Besides, we don’t want a 
greater depreciation in the account 
than we have already, if we can 
help it. Our capital funds couldn’t 
absorb much further shock.” 

“Could you exchange long gov- 
ernment bonds for short term bonds 
without too great a loss, and if so, 
what would you buy?” queries Mr. 
Jones. 

“TI am glad to answer at least that 
first question in the affirmative. We 
can sell our long term government 
bonds at a profit. And I have no 
hesitation whatever in answering 
your second question by recom- 
mending that we buy short term 
U. S. government securities. We 
have had a sorry experience in buy- 
ing, for short term purposes, bonds 
other than those of the very highest 
quality. Look at our Wabash Ist 


(Continued on page 365) 
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0 A review of contracts 
used by the safe deposit 
departments of banks 
in all states shows a 
diversity of style and 
wording. Some favor a 
short form, with rules and regula- 
tions either printed on the back of 
the form or made a part of the re- 
ceipt given the customer. 

A few banks have a long form of 
lease or contract, in which all the 
rules and regulations are incorpor- 
ated. The general experience of 
banking over a period of years 
would favor the short form. Bank- 
ing has thrived on contracts and re- 
ceipts that say very little. 

The pass book, for example, is 
valid largely because of precedent, 
although it commonly contains very 
little in the way of a written con- 
tract. The bank check is an ideal 
example of simplicity. 

As an example of the simple form 
of lease consider the one used by 
the First National Bank of Pueblo, 
Colo., that reads as follows: “Re- 
ceived of the First National Bank 
of Pueblo two keys to, and receipt 
for rental paid for, safe deposit box 
(described at right) which is leased 
by the undersigned, subject to all 
the rules and regulations of said 
bank as endorsed on said receipt, 
and to all of which the undersigned 
hereby expressly agrees.” 

The form for appointing a deputy 
is printed on the same card, and 
consists of only one sentence, as fol- 
lows: “I hereby designate the party 
(or parties) whose signature ap- 
pears opposite and to the left of 
mine on the line below, as deputy 
(or deputies) to have access to and 
control of the contents of or the 
surrender of deposit box described 
above, rented by me (or us) in the 
vaults of the First National Bank of 
Pueblo until this authority is re- 
voked in writing.” 

On the opposite side of the card 
is another sentence which is the 
agreement in the case of joint ten- 
ancy. It reads as follows: 
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FE DEPOSI PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


y Of Systems In 100 Vaults 


1. Contract Forms 


With so much responsibility as is assumed by the owner of 
a safe deposit vault, a carefully checked contract or 


lease is highly -essential. 


Here are ideas gleaned from. a 


study. of both long and short forms in use in all states. 


“The undersigned hereby author- 
ize and direct the First National 
Bank of Pueblo to give any of them 
access to the safety deposit box de- 
scribed on the reverse side hereof; 
and agree that said box and its con- 
tents are held and owned by them, 
not as tenants in common, but as 
joint tenants with the right of sur- 
vivorship, and that the survivor or 
survivors shall have the right to the 
possessions of said box and its con- 
tents, subject only to the provisions 
of the laws of the State of Colorado.” 

The American National Bank of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., has a series of long 
form leases which contain all the 
rules and regulations. It has one for 
renting a box to a single person; 
another form for renting to a corpo- 
ration, bank, or firm; another for 
joint tenancy of husband and wife; 
and another for joint tenancy of two 
or more persons, such as a partner- 
ship. 

These forms are alike except for 
one paragraph, which indicates the 
additional tenancy. 

In many cases, the contract con- 
tains an additional form for use 
when the box is released. This form 
commonly reads about as follows: 

“TI hereby certify that all of the 
property stored in box number.... 
covered by this contract, has been 
safely withdrawn, and the said box 
is hereby surrendered.” This is 
signed by the lessee and is then at- 
tested by an employee of the bank 
or safe deposit vault, who signs on 
a line preceded by these words: 
“Keys given to and box found empty 
by.” 

The Merchants National Bank of 
Mobile, Ala., has a simple, short 
form which reads as follows: “The 
undersigned has this day rented 


safe No....in the vaults of the above 
named bank. Terms $........ per 
annum, subject to the rules and con- 
ditions printed on receipt given by 
said bank for rental, to which rules 
and conditions I hereby consent and 
agree. I hereby acknowledge to 
have received ... keys to said safe, 
and agree to hire and hold that safe 
as tenant, I alone to have access 
thereto unless I appoint a deputy.” 

In addition to this, there is a 
special typewritten form for a part- 
nership using a box. This typewrit- 
ten form is very brief, and reads as 
follows: 

“In accordance with your request 
to have on file authority to allow 
entrance into safe deposit box No... 
in your vault, we hereby give you 


the following information and 
authority: The firm of............ 
is a partnership between........ and 
rrr er You are hereby authorized 
and directed to admit any...... of 
thie SINNER 6.6 ci cccscs wicdtadedan 


to such safe at any time, and, in 
permitting such admittance, the 
Merchants National Bank shall as- 
sume no responsibility in respect to 
the removal of all or any part of the 
contents of said safe. Should it be- 
come necessary, for any reason, to 
make any changes in these instruc- 
tions, you shall be notified promptly 
in writing. 
Signatures of all partners:........ 

Another typewritten form is used 
for joint tenancy. Still another one 
is used for a corporation, and in this 
form is included a resolution which 
must be passed by the board of 
directors. It reads, in part, as fol- 
lows 

“Resolved: That the merchants 
National Bank of Mobile is hereby 
authorized and directed to admit the 
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Typical forms used in connection with safe deposit operation. Below 
the Merchants National short contract form are the typewritten forms 
this bank uses for a partnership and for joint tenancy. The American 
National Bank of Cheyenne uses a long contract form, both the face 
and reverse of which are reproduced at the right. 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
OF MOBILE 
MOBILE. ALABAMA 
80x we 


i 





_PASSWORD____ 


Mes ERENCE oreuty 


reManns ae 








AGREEWENT REGULATING THE RENTAL OF SAFES IN SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


The undersigned Nes thie Gay rented sate No edie in the Vawite of the above names Bank 





er annum, wubject to the rules and conditions printed on receipt given by said Bank for 





(ules end conditions | hereby consent and agree | hereby acknowledge to have received 





jo have access thereto unions | appoint s 
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meeting of the Boerd of. 





of. held at, 
dey of. 





on the 













19. on motion duly seconded, the 
following resolution’ was edopted: 


RESOLVED: That the 


of this organizetion 


numelys 
be end he hereby is euthorized to rent safe deposit box No. 1648 in the 
veult of the Merchents National Benk of Mobile, Mobile, Alabeme, for end on 
behalf of this orgenizstion, cnd 


RESOLVED FURTHER, thet the Merchants Netional Bunk of Mobile is hereby euthor- 
ized end directed to cdmit the ssid persoa_______to such ssfe st eny time, 

and, in permitting such admittance, the seid bunk sholl assume no responsibil- 
ity in respect to the removel of oll or emy pert of the contents of said sefe. 
This resolution shull contimue in force until notice to the contrary in writ- 
ing shsll be given to seid bank. 










I hereby certify thut the foregoing is e true end correct copy 6e it ep- 
peers ou the records of. 

end that the persons whose sigwtures eppeer below were duly elected to the of- 
fice indicated at & seeting of. 

held on the. atty of 
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ait Paix to One Person 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, CHEYENNE, WYO. 


the lessor, in conmderation of the fi 
these presents leases unto the under 
res reception, situate en its Safe Depomt Vault ip ite hunting house, for 
in subsequent terms of one year each, upon the same general terms, con! 
the event that a renewal lease, in writing, shall not be exe 
and be held to be a renewal or succesuve rene 







rental, the receipt of ane annual! installment of which ws hereby acknowledged. by 


















J space us leased subject to the f 


to the address on its rec 


ds and the 


the lessor shall provide for that purpose 
wnmodation t 





# an ace the lessee. le 








naiJered as baile of otherwise howsoever 
J lessee, under this agreement, being 





€ upon any other day when, on account 
any other reason said less shall deem 
na the hours for operung and cloang the 





2 right of access to box the lessor ss 
ry one, uned such act, writ, decree at 
1 yes connected with the boa have tea 









ier of saad bon, the beys thereto must 
} hom, or the doors enclosing the same, 
ver the same at the tume of cancella- 
s lost 





he appoint any, and such signature 
ns, and this shall, without repete 







poary care in the performance by 
n the vault where located when 
Rhail be lacked at all tunes except 
MT Box, except lessee ot authorued deputy or 
Bre being suffcsent, or his legal sentative in the case 
spresaly stipulated. An unauthorized opening shall not be 









possession of the box rented is not given up and ste keys 
! at the expuramon of this lease, of of its renewal, then this 
temain a tenant at suferance, and lessee shall not be per xs to said box but may be debarred there 
1¢ at the option of the lessor, and after ten days’ notice to le: or her place of remdence or bus 
as given by lessee on the books of lessor, lessor shall have the right to forcibly « box and the door thereto, at the 
se of lessce, and in the presence of any two of its officers or employees whom the nt may aelect, and if the contents 
of shall prove of eulfcrent value, un the estimation of these witnesses the lessor shall take charge of such contents as 2 specu 
depont, subject to the payment of ali rentals that may have accrued, and subject to ite rules, regulations and charges as to specu 
depout, vf the contents shall be thus estumated not of sufficient value for depomt, lessor shall have the mght to remove them 
from said box and shall make such disposition thereof as lessor may deem proper without further babuity 


10. Lessor shal! not be liable for any delay caused by fadure of the vault doors or locks to operate 
















11. Lessee shall not use suid bor, or permit the same to be used, for the deposit of any intoxicating liquors, narcotics 
on any property of an explosive of destructive nature 


12. This contract is personal to the lessee and shall not be assigned of transferred, and any assignment ot transfer there 
ehall mmmediste!y terminate it 


13. Lessee hereby acknowledges the receipt of two keys to said box and space 






14. Lessor shall be ummediately notubed in writing of any change of address of lessee, and in the absence of any note 






in wnting, a notice forwarded to the address given by lessee at the time of making this contract shall be suficiene 
for all purposes 
15. Neither the lessor nor any officer or employee thereof, in his private or officul capacity, shall be authored to act as 


deputy of agent for the lessee in respect to any matter of thing connected with ant bow 


16. Lessor reserves the nght to make such other and further reasonable rules and regulations, without notice, as may 
from tame to time be needful for the safety, care and cleanluness of the premises and for the preservation of good order theres 



















Dated at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
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1 WEREOY CERTIFY THAT Acc OF THE PROPERTY STO 
WAS GLEN SAFELY WITHORAWN AND THE SAID BOX 15 HERE 
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said person......to the safe at any 
time, and, in permitting such ad- 
mittance, the said bank shali assume 
no responsibility in respect to the 
removel of all or any part of the 


contents of said safe. This resolu- 
tion shall continue in force until 
notice to the contrary in writing 
shall be given to said bank.” 

The secretary of the corporation 
attests to the passage of the resolu- 
tion, and provides the bank, on this 
same form, with the date of the 
meeting held by the board at which 
the resolution was passed. This re- 
solution also includes the name of 
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Suggested Long Form Lease 


Including Rules, Regulations, and Conditions 


Suggested by the Legal Committee 


of 


The National Safe Deposit Advisory Council 


1. No Assignment. No safe or any 
part thereof shall be assigned or under- 
let to any other person, except on written 
consent of the company. 


2. Hours. Access may be had to safe 
deposit boxes during reasonable bank- 
ing or office hours. The company re- 
serves the right to close its vaults at 
any time without notice in case of fire 
or other emergency. 

3. Access. 

(a) No person, other than the lessee 
or his duly authorized representative, 
shall have access to the safe, except as 
hereinafter provided. 

(b) A Deputy may be appointed only 
in person on the books of the company, 
or by power of attorney, properly ex- 
ecuted and acknowledged to the satis- 
faction of the company. 

(c) If rental is made to more than one 
lessee having the right to separate 
access, each lessee shall have the 
authority to surrender the safe and termi- 
nate the contract, unless otherwise 
specifically provided. 

(d) In event of the death of one 
lessee, the company may refuse access 
to the other lessees of this lease until 
the inheritance tax laws have been com- 
plied with. The surviving lessee or 
lessees and the legal representative of 
the deceased lessee, with a representa- 
tive of the tax authority, shall have the 
right to access. 

(e) Search for Will. Prior to the ap- 
pointment of a legal representative of a 
deceased lessee, the company may per- 
mit relatives of such lessee to inspect 
the contents of the safe and remove 
therefrom papers of a_ testamentary 
character, in the presence of an officer 
or auditor of the company, without 
notice, and said officer's certificate of 
what was removed shall be conclusive 
as to all parties; provided, however, that 
the company may deliver any paper of 
a testamentary character directly to 
the court having jurisdiction thereof, 
should it deem such action advisable; 
and no other access shall be permitted, 
except in compliance with tax laws. 

4. Legal Proceedings. In the event of 
legal proceedings believed by the com- 
pany to be valid, access may be refused 


for a reasonable time until such proceed- 
ings are found to be inoperative. 

5. Use of Coupon Rooms. A lessee 
must not examine the contents of a safe 
in the vault (without permission) but 
must use room provided for that purpose. 

6. Keys. 

(a) Two keys are furnished for each 
safe, and upon surrender of safe or other 
termination of the lease, both keys must 
be returned to the company. 

(b) Lost Keys. When a key is lost, 
the company should be notified immedi- 
ately, the remaining key turned in, and 
the lock changed in lessee’s presence. 
If both keys are lost, the safe will be 
forcibly opened by the company in the 
presence of the lessee or his representa- 
tive. The cost of changing locks, replac- 
ing keys, and forcibly opening safe, 
shall be paid by the lessee. 

7. Renewal and Termination. The 
contract of renting shall be considered 
as renewed from year to year on the 
same terms of rental, payable in ad- 
vance, until lessee shall notify the com- 
pany in writing of his intention to cancel 
the contract and shall have removed the 
contents of the safe and surrendered 
the keys, subject to the right reserved 
by the company to cancel the contract at 
any time on thirty (30) days’ notice in 
writing mailed to lessee at the last 
address appearing on the books of the 
company, or otherwise delivered to the 
lessee. Any statutory provisions provid- 
ing for a longer or shorter time now 
or hereafter enacted are hereby express- 
ly waived by the lessee. 


8. Delinquent Rentals. If the rent shall 
be in arrears, the company may with- 
hold access to the safe until such rent 
is paid. Should the company elect to 
terminate the lease, it shall have the 
right, thirty (30) days after giving notice 
of its intended action as hereafter pro- 
vided, forcibly to open the safe of such 
lessee in the presence of any two of its 
officers or representatives, and to re- 
move the contents therefrom, and shall 
have a lien upon such contents for rent 
earned and unpaid; for all expenses 
incurred in opening the safe and replac- 
ing locks and keys, and also for the 
storage of the contents after removal 


from the safe, with no further liability 
on the part of said company thereafter, 
except for ordinary care; and if such 
contents remain unclaimed for six (6) 
months, and such charges and expenses 
remain unpaid, the company may, after 
giving thirty (30) days’ notice as here- 
inafter provided, sell, assign, and deliver 
the whole or any part of such contents, 
either at public or private sale, and out 
of the proceeds of such sale shall deduct 
all rents, expenses, charges, and costs of 
sale, rendering the overplus, if any, to 
the lessee upon demand. 

All notices herein required to be given 
on the part of the company shall be in 
writing, either served on the lessee per- 
sonally or by mail, and it shall be a 
sufficient service by mail to deposit such 
notice in any postoffice or branch thereof 
or letter box in a sealed and stamped 
envelope addressed to the renter at the 
address given on the records of the 
company. 

9. (a) Relationship Defined. The com- 
pany shall under no circumstances, 
except as provided in paragraph 8, be 
considered as a bailee or otherwise to 
have possession of, or supervision over, 
the contents of any rented safe; the 
relation of the company and the lessee 
being hereby argeed to be that of land- 
lord and tenant. 

(Alternate paragraph) 

(b) Liability. The liability of the 
company by reason of this letting is 
limited to the exercise of reasonable 
diligence to prevent the opening of said 
safe by any one other than the lessee 
or his duly authorized representatives, 
and it is expressly stipulated and agreed 
that no unauthorized access shall be 
inferable from proof of partial or total 
loss, or disappearance of, or damage to 
any of the contents of this safe. 

10. Change of Rules. The company 
reserves the right to make such other 
and further reasonable rules, regula- 
tions, and conditions, without notice, as 
it may deem needful for the protection, 
care, and cleanliness of the premises 
and for the preservation of good order 
therein. 


The undersigned represents that he examined the foregoing rules, regula- 
tions, and conditions, and agrees to be bound thereby and by any such 
reasonable amendments or additions thereto as the company may hereafter 
adopt, as hereinabove provided, and hereby acknowledges the receipt of 
two (2) keys to said safe. 
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How Night Transit Reduces Float 


One whole day is saved on float when transit items are forwarded for collec- 
tion the same night they are received. This is particularly valuable in getting 
reports on returned items which must be charged back to the depositor. 


of our depositors expressed 

concern to an officer about a 
$1,390 check, the drawer of which 
had gone into receivership that 
morning. The check had been de- 
posited just before the close of busi- 
ness the preceding day and was pay- 
able at an Ohio bank located a con- 
siderable distance from Cleveland. 

The closing hour of the check col- 
lection department of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland at that 
time was 2:30 P. M. and the check 
in question had been received too 
late to be sent to the Federal that 
day. However, due to the fact that 
we operate a night transit depart- 
ment, which dispatches cash letters 
direct to most correspondents, the 
officer decided that there was a pos- 
sibility of the check having been 
presented and paid before the re- 
ceivership went into effect. He, 
accordingly, telephoned the corre- 
spondent bank and learned that the 
cash letter containing the item had 
been received at 8:30 A. M., and the 
$1,390 check had been paid before 
the account was tied up. 

The depositor stopped in a few 
days later to report that he was 
the only one of several dealers who 
received payment on similar checks 
of the bankrupt organization. The 
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other dealers’ checks, handled 
through a bank without night transit 
facilities, had not been presented 
for payment until September 14, 
which was one day too late. 

This is a concrete, though admit- 
tedly extreme, example of the value 
of night transit service. A night 
transit department differs from a 
night mail department whose only 
function is to open, sort, and prove 
incoming mail deposits and prepare 
them for the day force. A mail de- 
partment does not dispatch items 
direct to the paying banks during 
the night. 

Unless a large number of corre- 
spondents can mail their cash letters 
to a city bank in time for such let- 
ters to be received and handled at 
night by the city bank, the volume 
of night transit items will be too 
small to warrant the additional ex- 
pense of a night operation. And, 
unless outgoing mail can reach a 
large number of correspondents in 
other cities early enough for clear- 
ance, the value of dispatching 
transit items at night is lost. 

Cleveland has excellent 
schedules—both air and rail. 


mail 
Be- 


tween the hours of 6:00 P. M. and 
3:00 A. M., there are 22 incoming 
mail trains and 15 incoming mail 
Before midnight, mail is 


planes. 


available which has been dispatched 
after the close of banking hours 
from points as distant as Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
and intermediate cities. In fact, 
about 60% of such mail, in number 
of items, is ready by 10:30 P. M. 

The outgoing mail schedules, both 
rail and airmail, are equally satis- 
factory. Between 11:30 P. M. and 
6:00 A. M. there are 13 outgoing 
mail trains and five outgoing mail 
planes. A cash letter dispatched by 
airmail from the Cleveland Main 
Post Office by 11:45 P. M. reaches 
Kansas City, Missouri, in time for 
clearance the following morning. 
Items payable in New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, D. C., 
can be cleared if dispatched by air- 
mail at 2:15 A. M. Most Ohio points 
and several important cities in 
neighboring states can be reached 
in time for the current day’s busi- 
ness by regular mail leaving Cleve- 
land as late as 6:00 A. M. 

To make night transit a success, 
correspondent banks must be com- 
pletely sold on the advantages so 
that they will send a large volume 
to the night transit bank. They 
must be induced to accept a cash 
letter from the night transit bank 
and handle it on the day of receipt. 
Most of the smaller banks are re- 


‘All 
Through 
The 
Night’”’ 


A corner of the room in 
the National City Bank of 
Cleveland, in which the 
outgoing cash letters 
made up by the night 
transit department are 
dispatched the same night 
the items are received. 
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By E. N. DEKKER 


Asst. Vice President, 
The National City Bank of Cleveland 


The adequacy of train and airmail sched- 
ules in and out of Cleveland during the 
night makes it possible to save a day in 
transit on checks collectible in the territory 


shaded on this map. 


luctant to handle many cash letters. 
They prefer to receive all of their 
items in one letter, if possible, as it 
simplifies their operation. 

What are the advantages Offered? 
One of the biggest advantages is the 
simplification of the writing of tran- 
sit letters. Correspondent banks 
may make a straight adding machine 
listing of transit checks. It is un- 
necessary to separate items accord- 
ing to any availability schedule. 

A study of several months, shows 
that a large number of banks have 
an average float of one day or less 
because of this night service. 

It is the occasional check which 
is returned unpaid that creates the 
risk in paying against uncollected 
funds, and experience has shown 
that such checks are frequently de- 
posited by the depositor whose ac- 
count seldom shows a collected 
balance. Speed in presentation and 
the return of unpaid items, there- 
fore, is of great importance. Our 
night transit offers correspondents 
the benefit of a clearance schedule 
with over 200 banks east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Mason- 
Dixon line. Through the cooperation 
of these correspondent banks, un- 
paid items are returned by the 
drawee banks with the cash letters 
which are dispatched to the National 
City at the close of business on the 
day that such items are received. 
Such return items are forwarded 
the same night to the endorsing 
banks so that they receive them the 
second day after they were depos- 
ited. 

A brief discussion of the method 
of handling such items will serve 
to show how this system operates so 
efficiently. An item payable in Can- 
ton, Ohio, is deposited in Philadel- 
phia, on Monday. The Philadelphia 
bank dispatches its Ohio items by 
airmail and its cash letter is received 
in Cleveland at 9:51 P. M. Monday 
night. The Canton item is redis- 
patched at 12:30 A. M. in a letter 
which reaches a Canton correspond- 
ent in time for the item to be cleared 
the same morning. If the item is 
not good, the Canton correspondent 
includes it with its Tuesday after- 
noon cash letter to the National 
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A Comparison Of Day And Night Transit 


Day Transit 


1. Check deposited in Phila- 
delphia bank on Monday 

2. Arrives in Cleveland at 9:41 
P. M. Monday (airmail) 

3. Redispatched to bank in 
Canton, Ohio Tuesday P. M. 


4. Arrives in Canton Wednes- 
day A. M. 


5. If uncollectible, returned 
Wednesday P. M. 


6. Arrives in Cleveland Thurs- 
day morning 

7. Redispatched to Philadel- 
phia Thursday P. M. 

8. Arrives in Philadelphia Fri- 
day morning 


Total elapsed time—5 days 


Night Transit 
1. Check deposited in Philadel- 
phia on Monday 
2. Arrives in Cleveland 9:51 
P. M. Monday (airmail) 


3. Redispatched to bank in 
Canton, Ohio, at 12:30 A. M. Tues- 
day morning 


4. Arrives in Canton Tuesday 


5. If item is uncollectible, re- 
turned Tuesday P. M. 


6. Arrives 10:30 P. M. Tuesday 
in Cleveland 

7. Redispatched 
phia Tuesday night 


to Philadel- 


8. Arrives in Philadelphia early 
Wednesday morning 


Total elapsed time—3 days 





City, which receives it in its 10:30 
P. M. mail pickup. This unpaid 
item is included with other items 
being sent to its Philadelphia corre- 
spondent and is received in Phila- 
delphia at the opening of business 
Wednesday morning. 

Without the operation of a night 
transit department, the cash letter 
of the Philadelphia bank would not 
have been handled in Cleveland 
until Tuesday. The item would not 
have been presented in Canton until 
Wednesday; when returned, it 
would not have been re-forwarded 
to Philadelphia until Thursday; and 
thus would have reached Philadel- 
phia on Friday morning. In other 
words, it would have taken just 
twice as long to present and return 


the items under the schedule of a 
day operation as was required to 
handle it through a night operation. 

Because a night operation is based 
entirely on mail schedules, both 
incoming and outgoing, it is not 
possible to operate in the same man- 
ner at night as is done in a day 
operation. The first mail pickup is 
made at 9:30 P. M. This mail and 
a second one at 10:30 P. M. brings 
cash letters from many correspond- 
ent banks located within a radius 
of 100 miles from Cleveland. 

The 9:30 mail is sorted to the 
various outgoing trips and proved 
according to the standard batch 
method. As soon as the proof has 
been completed, the writing of the 
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A Simple Credit Rating For Small Loans 


Three years in the in- 
stallment loan business 
is but an introduction 
to a rather specialized 
field, but we have made 
as careful a study as 
possible of our experiences and have 
earnestly attempted to learn some- 
thing about small amortized loans. 

Like most banks, there existed a 
sharp divergence of opinion as to 
whether or not there was any justi- 
fication for a bank entering the field 
at all and to what extent and in 
what amount we could reasonably 
develop a type of loan where the 
possibilities seemed already pretty 
well covered. 

The first question seemed to re- 
ceive a fair answer when we ana- 
lyzed the situation beyond our 
prejudices. The following percent- 
ages may not be statistically accu- 
rate, but, so far as we know, there 
are no definite figures on this par- 
ticular point, though I think we can 
safely say that approximately 90% 
of people working for salaries and 
wages seldom succeed after work- 
ing for 20 years in accumulating 
much more than equity in furniture 
and a home, plus some insurance. 
They are the installment loan bor- 
rowers as a class. Look at the bal- 
ance classifications among the ac- 
counts in any bank and see how true 
that is and how much further the 
territory extends when you proceed 
beyond the customer list. 

The other 10% are commercial 
borrowers—in the main, people 
who, in varying degree, understand 
and use capital for a profit and bor- 
row on that basis. 

Having satisfied ourselves that the 
90% was a wide and profitable ter- 
ritory for our operations and hav- 
ing learned by experience that we 
could “mine” a pretty steady volume 
of good ore, we set to work on 
methods of best handling our cus- 
tomers, credits, and operations. 

The forms were a result of that 
study, an attempt to segregate de- 
sired information into clean-cut 
groups, that a proper appraisal of 
the credit factors might be made. 
You can appreciate our added in- 
terest in this necessity (to us at 
least) when you know that we are 
a branch organization with 19 offices 
spread over the state, with a com- 
paratively young group of managers 
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By H. L. DUNHAM 


Cashier, Valley National Bank 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 


and the need of Head Office review 
of all loan applications. 

The old forms, adopted from long 
and varied experience by finance 
companies and banks, carried com- 
plete and serviceable information, 
the result of much study and effort 
on their part. We have made no 
attempt to alter that, for we have 
been quite willing to profit by the 
experience of others. About all we 
have done is to segregate the infor- 
mation sought into definite and 
logical groups. This enables a loan 
man to automatically weigh his in- 
formation as he secures it, so that 
when he comes to the end, he has 
formed a definite opinion based on 
the facts he has obtained as to just 
what his position will be on the 
request. 

An added advantage in properly 
evaluating this information was 
obtained, for our purposes at least, 
by rating or weighing the facts on 
a percentage basis. Using 100% as 
a total and the minimum qualifying 
percentage for a loan as 70%, our 
best combined opinions agreed upon 
the printed maximum percentages 
for each factor bearing upon the 
loan. For instance, we agreed that 
the kind of position that the appli- 
cant enjoyed was worth a maximum 
of 20% on personal, automobile, 
and modernization loans, but on 


APPLICATION FOR PERSONAL LOAN 
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equipment loans through dealers, it 
should be rated at 25% due to fac- 
tors that did not hold true of the 
others. 

That can be better explained 
probably when we say that we do 
not make auto loans through the 
usual dealer relationship, but direct 
to the individual and, of course, the 
same thing holds true of personal 
or co-maker loans. Modernization 
loans, while made through lumber 
and building supply dealers, are on 
a somewhat different basis in that 
the financial statement means much 
more, and so the 20%, in our opin- 
ion, still holds in that proportion on 
this type of credit. 

Consensus of opinion rated the 
monthly income statement at a 
maximum of 25% on each applica- 
tion except the dealer loans on 
equipment of which we will speak 
later. This seemed to us about the 
right relationship to the whole pic- 
ture. 

The credit payment record was 
also rated at a 25% maximum on 
all best dealer loans and was estab- 
lished on the same theory. 

Now the variations in different 
classes of loans arise. Financial 
statements are given a maximum of 
10% on personal and automobile 
loans. It is obviously low because 
we seldom expect much, but we 
have included it in order to have all 
the facts on what an applicant owns 
and owes. However, we do not at- 
tempt to penalize him unduly if he 
doesn’t own much, as long as his job, 
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Passing on the quality of small loan appli- 
cations becomes almost automatic through 





the rating values developed by this bank. 


income statement, and credit record 
are good. 

A 30% maximum for the financial 
statement is set up on modernization 
loans however, since most people 
who request such loans do own 
property and the credits increase 
appreciably in size—running on the 
average from $500 to $1,500 for 
from 12 to 24 months. Under these 
circumstances, the financial state- 
ment assumes much greater impor- 
tance than the other two. 

On the personal loans, we have 
allowed 20% for co-makers or other 
security, this on the very definite 
results of experience that, if the 
loan is made solely on the strength 
of the co-makers, and we look for- 
ward to collecting from them as a 
matter of course, we have certainly 
made a poor loan and can be assured 
that we will soon accumulate a 
group of co-signers (who will very 
likely be our own customers in a 
majority of cases) with no love for 
us because they have been called 


on to pay loans we should not have MF i 


made. 

We look upon co-makers (as it 
seems to us any banker should look 
upon any acceptable collateral) as 
protection against the unforeseen and 
unknown factors which can so 
quickly upset even the best laid 
plans. If a banker expects to sell 
the collateral he takes at the time 
he makes the loan (unless there are 
special arrangements to do so), he 
had best not make the loan at all. 
That is why we have rated this 
“collateral” as low as 20%. The 
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Ratings For Four Types Of Loans 





ITEMS RATED 
Here are summarized Positi 
the “weights”, or rat- osition 
ings, by which these held 
small loan credits are , 
estimated quickly and Income 
—in the light of three statement 
years’ experience— . - 
with a remarkable de- _‘ Financial 
gree of accuracy. Note statement 
the variations, in the 
items considered as Co-makers 
well as in the maxi- or security 


mum weights allotted, 
for the different types 


of loans. Note also the _— record 
allowance, in the last 

row, for unusual credit Equipment 
factors. bought 


Dealers credit 
statement 


Reproduced in mini- 
ature at the bottom of 
this and the adjoining 
page are the four ap- 
plication forms. The 


credit factors 
colored lines at the — 


Credit payment 


Other favorable 
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PER- | auto |MODERN-| DEALERS 
SONAL | Gans |'ZATION| _ DIs- 
LOANS 


20% | 20% | 20% 25% 
"| 25% 25% |25% | 30% 
10% 10% 30%, 
20%; | | 
25% | 25% | 25% | 30% 
20%) 15% 
- SP 
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bottom of each form 


facilitate identification. TOTAL 


loan should be paid, under normal 
conditions, on the basis of the rating 
the position, income statement, 
and payment record and not, strictly 
speaking, on the value of the col- 
lateral. That is simply our added 
protection as a matter of security. 

On an automobile loan, the car is 
also rated, to cover used cars, 
evaluation of new cars on resale 
values, and so on. In other words, 
it, too, is collateral and should be 
appraised carefully as a loan factor 
along with ability to pay, position, 
and a paying record. 

A blank is left to cover additional 
items occasionally encountered on 


PURCHASER'S CREDIT STATEMENT 
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“border line” cases—endorsement of 
some responsible dealer who wants 
to make a sale, or of an individual 
who is willing to go on the note, 
and so on. 

A like allowance is made to cover 
a mortgage, dealer’s endorsement, 
or co-maker on modernization loans 
where additional security is deemed 
advisable. 

The installment loan form (for 
equipment and appliance loans ac- 
cepted from dealers) departs from 
the others on several points. The 
total rating is 125%: 100% for the 
individual, and 25% for the dealer, 
the qualifying minimum being 90% 
of the total 125%, combining the 
qualifications of the borrower and 
the dealer. 

The higher ratings on position 
(25%), income (30%), and credit 
record (30%) are established be- 
cause of the usual comparatively 
limited information secured by the 
average salesman. We have at- 
tempted to add very little to our 
previous form with the earnest re- 
quest to our dealers to instruct their 
salesmen that this information is a 
vital necessity in passing on the 
paper when we buy it. We enter 
the percentages ourselves on the 
strength of the information given us. 
The dealer’s percentage is naturally 
based on the usual credit appraisal 
of any commercial line— with 
financial statement, trade record, 
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Appliance Dealers Can Be Made Into 


Sales Agents For The Local Bank 


Cooperation between banker and dealer has resulted in quantities of new 
profitable loans and many new customers for banks both large and small. 


fundamental than the need 

for a higher standard of living 
and a further enrichment of home 
life. The home is the primal bul- 
wark of our existing sociological 
system. 


Equally as obvious, nothing con- 
tributes more to the enrichment of 
that home life than electrical appli- 
ances. Vacuum cleaners, clocks, 
cookers, fans, flashlights, heaters 
and heating pads, incandescent 
lamps, mixers, oil burners, percola- 
tors, radios, ranges, refrigerators, 
roasters, room _ coolers, toasters, 
shavers, stokers, waffle irons, wash- 
ers, and water heaters—all are 
electrical, all contribute something 
to the fascination of modern living. 


This great electrical industry 
magnetizes more than one and one- 
half billion dollars annually from 
the American purse, and ranks 
transcendent in the contribution of 
permanent enjoyments. It is’a great 
business for anyone to be in, who 
sincerely desires to profit as he 


O tundament nothing is more 


serves. It is a good business for the 


banker to assist in developing, be- 
cause there is satisfaction and there 
is profit awaiting him. 

A retailer prospers in relation to 
the manner and efficiency in which 
he sets up to serve his community. 
The products he purveys answer 
buying needs felt or unfelt. The 
more basic the need, the more 
universally it is felt, the larger the 
opportunity for service and conse- 
quent gain. That is the basic law of 
profit which it is important to re- 
view in these peculiar days. 


The dealer needs the banker, and, 
in turn, the banker needs the dealer 
of his town. No two forces can 
unite in a more helpful service than 
can the appliance merchant and the 
banker. They have a concord of 
interest, understanding, and manip- 
ulation that can go further in the 
enrichment of community happiness 
than can perhaps any other com- 
mercial combination. 

There is a definite localized bank- 
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ing advantage in financing consumer 
paper on home appliances, for they 
are the most wanted of family de- 
sires. I could thought-travel at 
length through our nation-wide 
surveys to prove that, in the average 
community, each 10 families want 
12 major home appliances. 

The incentive of modern home 
appliances will make family bread- 
winners work better, be more de- 
sirous of jobs, be more solidly con- 
nected, and be definitely more 
eager to pay off commitments, than 
without them. It is good collateral 
from every standpoint for the 
banker who wants to earn the most 
from loans and to keep community 
money at home. That community is 
most economically sound in which 
its local bankers confine and ad- 
ministrate the spending dollar. 

This unity between banker and 
appliance merchant will lead to 
many civic advantages. From the 
banker’s standpoint, it is an avenue 
through which good will, prestige, 
and community position may be 
built. It is a neglected psychological 
fact that human nature appreciates 





Four Points On Which 
New Loans May Be Based 


1. The electrical appliance in- 
dustry magnetizes more than one 
and one-half billion dollars an- 
nually from the American purse. 


2. In the average community, 
each 10 families want 12 major 
home appliances. 


3. Arranging for monthly pay- 
ment loans on home appliances 
may well be the No. 1 promo- 
tion plan of the local bank, for 
it brings in many new customers 
who become valuable both as 
depositors and as borrowers. 


4. The local appliance dealer 
can readily be made a sales 
agent for the bank. 


services which it is getting, more 
than those which it is giving. From 
the behavioristic standpoint, the 
public has long been conditioned to 
depositing in a bank rather than 
receiving from it. 

By making loans to more people, 
an increasing number will be re- 
ceiving benefits from the local bank. 
Greater good will be the result 
of the banker’s arranging to have 
monthly installment loans paid at 
the bank, thus exposing its per- 
sonality and warmth of physical 
interior to the customers, many of 
whom will be induced to deposit 
new or increased savings to the 
bank’s trust because of this contact. 


This could well be the Number 
One promotion avenue of the local 
bank, for it brings customers into 
contact with it—customers who are 
profitable from both savings and 
borrowing standpoints. This has 
been recently proved by institutions 
in small and large cities, such as the 
National City Bank of New York 
City, the Bank of America on the 
West Coast, the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, and Rochester’s 
Lincoln-Alliance. 


Banks that are sufficiently large, 
often hire new business executives 
and endow them with vice-presi- 
dency titles. Wouldn’t it be apropos 
for the bank to consider the feas- 
ibility of adopting a retailing organ- 
ization of sales agents which could 
put deposits profitably to work 
within its own community or trad- 
ing radius? 

Who can operate as one of these 
sales agents with less risk, with 
greater community service, with 
more solid banking profit, than can 
the electrical appliance dealers? 
Some bankers have found it to be 
a good thing to get acquainted with 
them, both from the standpoint of 
financing their floor stocks and in 
the financing of consumer paper. 
They are real sales agents for tke 
banking business—a fact which 
means profit. 

Local bankers have easily opened 
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Borg Warner Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


To his sales arguments of conveni- 
ence, economy, and mechanical con- 
struction, the appliance dealer may 
now add that of a simplified financing 
plan through the local bank, thereby 
removing the last obstacle (in many 


cases) to completion of the sale. 


contacts which permit electrical 
appliance merchants to get ac- 
quainted on a human and under- 
standing basis. The successful ap- 
pliance dealer is an emotionalist. 
He does business on heart-throbs as 
well as on business wisdom, and so 
he needs conservative advice at 
times. Being on fire, from the sales 
standpoint, he will appreciate an 
occasional toning-down. It pays a 
banker to work with him because 
he is the safest risk known. 

The banker can advise the dealer 
on the risks involved in the finan- 
cing of his business, and on those 
which the dealer assumes in cus- 
tomer accounts. Better risks, fewer 
repossessions, better floor displays, 
quicker sales action will result— 
with benefit to the public, the 
dealer, and consequently, because 
of such fundamental and enlarged 
financial service, to the banker. 

Distributive costs are an increas- 
ing burden on the physical spend- 
ability of the average family. 
Obviously, all enjoy the possession 
of physical products, but we dislike 
paying too large a fraction of selling 
price, to defray sales costs of a 
promotional nature that have no 


The 150 Largest 
Banks 


In its annual review of the banks 
of the world by size, the Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, Cal., 
shows that of the 150 largest (Dec. 
31, 1937), 93 are American banks, 
with deposits of $31,712,487,096, 
while 57 are British banks, with de- 
posits of $22,906,248,365. ° 

Of the 93 American banks, 20 have 
head offices in New York City. Of 
the 57 British banks, 20 have head 
offices in London. 

In addition to these 150, there are 
approximately 16,000 smaller banks 
in the English-speaking world, a 
great majority of which are in the 
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physical consequence. 

So it is good business for the local 
banker to cultivate relationships 
with that dealer representing a full 
line of products under a preferenti- 
ally accepted brand name, because 
the performance which the cus- 
tomer enjoys from one will lead on 
to the purchase of others, thus re- 
ducing financing risks. 


United States. 

The first bank on the list is the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
with deposits of over three billion 
dollars. There are four banks (rank- 
ing in the following order) which 
each have a deposit total of over two 
billion dollars: Midland Bank, Ltd., 
London; Barclays Bank, Ltd., Lon- 
don; Chase National Bank, New 
York; Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London. 

In addition to these, there are 
seven banks with a total deposit in 
each bank of over one billion dol- 
lars. These banks, in order of their 
rank, are as follows: Westminster 
Bank, Ltd., London; National City 
Bank, New York; National Provin- 
cial Bank, Ltd., London; Guaranty 








My thought is that the local bank- 
er should attend every local meet- 
ing of appliance dealers, and should 
be permitted to talk of the com- 
munity retailing and of the in- 
stallment finance which his bank 
can offer. Result: More commercial 
and savings customers, increased 
good will, better public relations, 
and consequently sounder profits. 


Trust Company, New York; Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings 
Association, San Francisco; Federal 
Reserve Bank, Chicago; Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago. 

Other American cities having one 
or more of the 150 largest banks are 
the following: Boston, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Richmond, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Atlanta, Milwau- 
kee, Buffalo, Baltimore, Newark, 
Seattle, Minneapolis, St. Paul, New 
Orleans, Portland (Ore.), Brooklyn, 
Providence, Indianapolis, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Cincinnati, Toledo, and 
Savannah. 
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This System Controls Trust Securities 


Trust management—particularly the handling of securities—responds to systematic 
control, with the same increased efficiency and profit that any other business does. 





The difference between 
profit and loss in any 
business enterprise is 
usually due to System. 
Without System the 
profit of an organization 
easily can, and usually will, turn 
into loss. No amount of energy, 
unless expanded in the right direc- 
tion, will replace the business lost 
through the lack of System. As 
explained in the previous issue of 
Banker’s Monthly, the rule of In- 
dividual Service, Common Sense 
and Intelligence is necessary to gain 
and retain a trust department clien- 
tele. Lacking System, however, the 
effects of this rule will be nullified. 
The profitable operation of a trust 
department or trust company is 
impossible without it. 

The job of maintaining an efficient 
trust department or company is an 
exacting proposition. The slightest 
error, the slightest oversight, might 
mean not only the loss of a cus- 
tomer’s confidence, but also the 
direct liability due to the mistake. 

To forestall such mistakes, we use 
a visible card system for the records 
which need constant watching and 
checking. After the final agreement 
is signed and the securities and other 
assets of the trust are received, a 
complete record is made of each 
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item on various colored cards. 

Each card bears the trust number 
which is assigned to the trust when 
the trust is opened. The control 
card (1) shows not only the trust 
number and the name of the trust, 
but also denotes the capacity in 
which The Trust Company of Chi- 
cago acts. Thus at a glance we are 
able to determine whether we are 
administrators, conservators, fiscal 
agents, and so on, of the trust in 
question. The control card is fol- 
lowed by cards which show the de- 
scription of the various securities 
held in that particular trust. Only 
one class or type of security is de- 
scribed on each card and the name 
of the stock or bond or mortgage 
appears on the top line. This enables 
us to see immediately the size of the 
trust and the various securities of 
which it is composed. 

To further facilitate and speed 
the various office functions that 
involve these records, securities of 
the same character are on cards of 
the same color. The stock and bond 
cards are ruled and headed alike, 
but the stock card is white and the 
bond card is cream colored. These 
cards have the necessary space for 
all the information required. There 
is ample space for the name of the 
security as well as for such vital 
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information as interest rate and 
maturity which is so important when 
handling bonds. The stock record 
card provides space for the par 
value, tax, and the name of the state 
where the company was _ incor- 
porated. The ruled space in the 
lower part of both of these cards is 
divided into sections. This we found 
to be a definite aid in keeping a 
complete record of the stock or bond 
numbers and the date the security 
was received or delivered as well 
as the purchase and sale price. 
Mortgages and promissory notes 
are recorded on blue and pink cards, 
respectively. Besides the space for 
the name of the account, the secu- 
rity, and the trust number, the card 
has sufficient lines and headings to 
cover various desirable detail. Rate, 
maturity, date, and amount are to 
be recorded near the top in the right 
hand corner. If the card is used as 
a mortgage record, space is pro- 
vided for the name and the address 
of the maker, record of prepay- 
ments, trust deed number, the 
amount of fire and tornado insur- 
ance, and tax information. Another 
feature of this card is the space on 
the right hand side which is ruled 
for figures. It is very convenient 
and complete for recording the date 


This is the security 
control card, which is 
made out for each 
security held by the 
trust company and 
which gives a running 
record of any sales or 
additional purchases 
made in that security, 
with the number of the 
trust account for which 
the transaction was 
made. In this way, 
the company makes’ 
certain that no matur- 
ity date or dividend 
date will be  over- 
looked. 
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and amount of payment on the prin- 
cipal. 

We also use green cards to record 
information concerning various real 
estate. These cards have space to 
note valuation of land, building and 
location of property. 

All of the cards are attachable to 
an aluminum panel and only the 
uppermost part of each card, show- 
ing the name of the security, rate, 
and due date, is visible. 

To be certain that no maturity 
date or dividend date is missed, 
stocks and bonds of the same kind 
and description are entered on a 
security control card. The top line 
of this card shows the name of the 
security and it also has space for 
the complete description. In the 
ruled space below this heading, the 
trust number is entered as well as 
the amount held by the trust. Thus 
a glance at the security control card 
will tell us which trusts hold cer- 
tain issues. This is particularly 
helpful in case of bonds where 
coupons are to be clipped and the 
bonds presented for payments. It 
saves the time of looking through 
all of the records. 

When the final trust agreement is 
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Stock and bond cards are ruled the same, but printed on different colored stock. Similarly, 


mortgage and promissory note cards are identical, except for color. 


All six cards for one 


account are mounted together on an aluminum panel, only the upper part of each card showing. 


executed and the securities are 
delivered to our office, the trust 
account is recorded through the 
office records. Folders showing the 
trust number and account are placed 
in the files. The securities and other 
valuable papers are, of course, 
placed in our vaults, in folders bear- 
ing the trust number and account 
names. 

Trust agreements, instructions of 
changes in the agreement and letters 
of definite importance and direction 


to the trust, as well as complete 
description of the securities held in 
the trust, are kept in this file. 

The trust number and the descrip- 
tion of the trust is recorded in sev- 
eral places. One of these records is 
a loose leaf book in which we enter, 
in numerical order, every trust 
account handled by The Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. A similar record 
of the trust account is made for the 
officer in charge of that particular 
type of trust business. Thus every 


Keeping Track Of Holdings 


1. A control card shows num- 
ber and name of the trust, acting 
capacity of the trust company, 
and a record of debits and credits 
to the account. 

2. Stock and bond cards list all 
securities held for the particular 
trust, showing rate, maturity, 
value, price, and other pertinent 
information. 


3. Mortgage and promissory 
note cards have spaces for rate, 
maturity, prepayments, insur- 
ance, tax information, and so on. 

4. Real estate cards show 
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value of land, building and loca- 
tion. 


5. A separate security control 
card is prepared for each stock 
or bond issue held by the com- 
pany, showing units held for each 
trust, together with dates, cost 
and balance. 

6. All securities, agreements, 
instructions and other valuable 
papers pertaining to each trust 
are filed together in the vault. 

7. Each account is recorded 
numerically (in two places) and 
by alphabetical name. 


officer has a record of the accounts 
for which he is responsible. 

The other important part of this 
system is an alphabetical card file 
of all the trust accounts. It serves 
as a ready reference when only the 
name of the account is available. A 
glance at the card reveals the trust 
number and the capacity in which 
we act. The need of this card file 
has been proven on many occasions 
when customers came in our office 
as it serves as a guide for the infor- 
mation counter employee in direct- 
ing the customer to the proper trust 
officer. 

Such a system, if kept up regu- 
larly, will not only simplify the 
problem of keeping records of 
various securities, but in the end, 
it will prove to be a money maker. 
Any system that helps to save time 
and labor is a profit booster. 


253% Increase! 


A bank in Michigan whose presi- 
dent believes in public relations as 
a means to increased income, has 
increased its local loans 253% dur- 
ing the past two years, by inform- 
ing the public about the bank, by 
making calls on customers, and by 
energetically seeking loans. 
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One of man’s earliest 
inventions for measur- 
ing was the balance or 
weighing machine. 
Crudely made, it gave 
an approximate weight. 
The more accurately it could be con- 
structed, the more true was the 
weight given. And so it is with the 
science of weighing realty values— 
the science (inexact though it may 
be) of appraising. 

Perhaps nowhere in the process 
of appraising real estate is the 
science so inexact as in measuring 
values of homes for the purpose of 
making first mortgage loans. There 
are so few standards, and so many 
variable factors that may affect 
value. And yet, an appraiser who 
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gathers with thoroughness all of the 
facts available, finds himself in pos- 
session of sufficient information to 
guide him in reaching a fair and 
equitable value. In the following 
paragraphs, we trace the procedure 
that will remove from this science 
some of its potential inexactness. 

The county court house is the first 
objective in the search for vital sta- 
tistics and information relative to 
the property to be valued. The ap- 
praiser locates the lot on the county 
plat books, which show all sub- 
divisions, and verifies the land 
measurements. 


He notes the names of present and 
past owners, also the names of the 
owners of adjacent and neighboring 
properties. Activities of.jerry build- 
ers, umscrupulous operators and 
others of the same ilk are thus often 
disclosed, and the predominating 
nationality is indicated. 

He examines the transfer records 
for sales by the sheriff, superintend- 
ent of banks and institutions inclined 
to sell below the prevailing market, 
as such sales may have a bearing 
on fair prices. 

Transfer records show the exact 
amount of a Sheriff’s sale and those 
by the Superintendent of Banks. On 
other transfers, a close estimate can 
be made by noting the revenue 
stamps affixed to the deed—the law 
requiring a 50 cent stamp for every 


What To Look For In Appraising A House 


At The County Court House 


1. Verify the land measure- 
ments on the official plat. 


2. Examine the transfer rec- 
ords to discover any previous 
forced sales and make a note of 
the prices. 

3. Check the deed in the re- 
corder's office and look for a 
record of restrictions and ease- 
ments to determine if any viola- 
tions exist. 

4. Study the tax records as a 
test of property values. 

5. Check the county auditor's 
records for valuations. 


In The Neighborhood 

1. Count the vacant houses 
and note their condition. 

2. Note the care with which 
occupied homes are kept up. 

3. Note the ages of buildings 
in general and estimate the price 
range. 

4. Note the presence of busi- 
ness signs in residence windows. 


In The Basement 


1. Measure the cubic content 
and note the adequacy of head 
room and other dimensions. 
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2. Examine exposed beams 
and joists for strength and 
method of construction. 

3. Look for signs of termites. 


4. Inspect heating unit and 
other service equipment. 


On The First Floor 

1. Evaluate the livability by 
studying the arrangement of 
rooms, economy of space, ven- 
tilation, and general attractive- 
ness. 

2. Inspect floors for soundness. 

3. Examine doors and windows 
for cracks. 

4. Evaluate decorations and 
lighting. 

5. Examine Venetian blinds, 
shades, weather strips, screens, 
storm windows, and electric light 
outlets. 

6. List service equipment, such 
as refrigerators, garbage dis- 
posal facilities, and the like. 


On The Second Floor 


1. Check the same items as 
listed for the first floor. 


2. Examine bathrooms for fin- 
ish, equipment, and condition. 
3. Study all closets. 


On The Third Floor 


l. Follow the second 
routine. 


floor 


2. If unfinished, inspect the 
roof rafters for strength and plac- 
ing. 

3. Examine exposed chimneys 
for water or smoke leaks. 


4. Look for water stains on 
roof boards. 


On the Outside 


1. Inspect the foundation for 
soundness and construction. 


2. Examine the for 


soundness. 


siding 


3. Estimate the cost of new 
paint and other repairs. 


4. Check the condition of gut- 
ters and down spouts. 


5. Study the roof and list what 
repairs are needed. 


6. Note the layout and condi- 
tion of the drive. 


7. Report on the condition of 
the garage. 


8. Note other improvements on 
the property. 
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Most boards of directors would like to 
have more good real estate loans. An 
appraisal made by the technique here 
described would give any board con- 
fidence to pass on an application. 


$500 of value or fraction thereof. 
Forced sales may occur in any local- 
ity and should be carefully ana- 
lyzed. 

The appraiser peruses the deed in 
the recorder’s office for the record 
of restrictions, easements, or other 
privileges or restraints, if any. Re- 
strictions are vitally important in 
the proper development and protec- 
tion of any good section. Deed re- 
strictions often cover required set- 
backs, race occupancy, minimum 
building cost, permitted fence loca- 
tions, residential use, and the like. 
Violations of restrictions must be 
carefully noted. The following ex- 
ample indicates the importance of 
noting restrictions. 

A construction application called 
for a $7,500 lake-front home in a 
sparsely settled community. The 
allotment had lain dormant for 
years, but the appraiser found that 
restrictions requiring houses costing 
$10,000 or more were still in force. 
To build a $7,500 house meant viola- 
tion of existing restrictions. Before 
a loan could be made, the owner 
was obliged to secure consent of 
every lot owner in the allotment. 
This was a sizable job as the owners 
were scattered all over the country. 
However, consents were secured and 
the house built. 

The tax records, to an experienced 
and analytical observer, often fur- 
nish valuable information. Land 
and building valuations, as shown 
by the County Auditor may be used, 
with discretion, in checking against 


appraisal estimates. Inprovement 
taxes for installation of paving, 
sidewalks, sewers, and the like, 


sometimes extend over a period of 
20 years and any amounts due and 
still to be paid should be considered 
in estimating land values. Delin- 
quent taxes in large amounts often 
shed light on the financial status of 
the owner, and represent a lien not 
to be overlooked. 

Zoning restrictions—obtained at 
the City Hall of any municipality— 
often constitute a definite safety 
factor in preserving the status of 
the neighborhood by fending off im- 
proper encroachments; and these the 
appraiser should secure. 

Supplementary facts 
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is accompanied by an exterior photograph, which 


conveys a much clearer idea of the grounds and type of building. 


estimates of value and which are 
easily obtained are police and fire 
rating records—the distance from 
transportation, stores, grade and 
high schools, churches and centers 
of activity. 

The legal description, survey and 
photographs of the property and 
neighborhood are also secured. 

The appraiser is now ready to 
proceed to the property. As he ap- 
proaches, he carefully notes the 
appearance of the neighborhood, 
the vacancies, if any, the upkeep of 
the homes, age of the buildings, and 
general price range. He also watches 
for signs which may appear in the 
windows, such as “Real Estate and 
Insurance”, “Notary Public”, “Beau- 
ty Parlor’, “Dressmaking”, and the 
like, which, when present, indicate 
the street is slipping and the trend 
of values is definitely downward. 

The writer is often asked what 
equipment an appraiser needs. His 
tools include an appraisal form and 
pencil, a 75-foot steel tape, a six- 
inch rule, and a flashlight. Some- 
times, he needs a few dog biscuits 
and some “applesauce’. 

Upon gaining access to the prop- 
erty, the appraiser first inspects the 
basement. It often reveals sundry 
sins in construction. Every nook and 
corner must be carefully examined, 
including recreation, utility and 
storage rooms, bars, lavatories, coal 
bins, fireplaces, etc. The appraiser 
measures the height, length and 
breadth of the entire basement for 
cubic content, usable space and 
head room, thickness of the walls, 
lighting, ventilation and utility. If 
the basement is not plastered, the 
exposed beams, joists and bridging 
are measured and examined to de- 
termine the structural strength. 
Especial attention should be ac- 


corded the beams and joists for 
proper size, spacing, support and 
condition. Lack of proper and suffi- 
cient nailing of structural members 
greatly hastens the depreciation and 
is a definite mark of careless and 
indifferent workmanship. 

Wood members may harbor ter- 
mites and require minute examina- 
tion. Cleveland firms estimate that 
1% of all houses harbor termites. 
All walls must be carefully checked 
for signs of moisture and structural 
defects, and the cement floor for 
cracks and bulges. 

If the stairs turn at a landing, they 
should be supported by a post un- 
derneath the corner. The joints 
around the windows should be tight 
to prevent entrance of air or mois- 
ture. These points indicate good 
workmanship or lack of it. 

The heating unit is vital and its 
type, state of efficiency and value 
are of paramount interest. Stokers, 
fans, pumps, hot water and storage 
tanks, galvanized iron, brass or 
copper piping, wiring, incinerators, 
dryers and laundry trays are care- 
fully observed. 

The first floor is now reviewed for 
arrangement of rooms, economy of 
space, livability, ventilation and 
general attractiveness. The appraiser 
examines the floors for cracks, knots 
and warping; the door and window 
frames for poor joining; and the 
walls for cracks in the ceiling and 
corners. Interior decorating and 
electric light fixtures are noted for 
style, harmony, and grade. Venetian 
blinds or shades, weather strips, 
screens, storm sash and electric light 
outlets add value and comfort. Built 
in shelves, bookcases, fireplaces, 
mantels, guest closets, china cabi- 
nets, double room, tiled and metal 


(Continued on page 354) 
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We Make Our Own Weather The Year Round | 


By installing the most modern automatic equipment and by a happy wed- 
ding of functions, perfect conditioning of both air and sound is achieved 
economically and to the resultant increased efficiency of the entire staff. 


Some years ago a com- 
plete system of air con- 
ditioning was installed 
to serve the transit, 
bookkeeping, and trust 
departments, which 
proved so practical from the stand- 
point of health and working effici- 
ency that it was recently extended 
to serve the executive offices, the 
officers’ quarters, and the note de- 
partment. The latest installation is 
considered one of the most modern, 
not only as to the type of equipment 
used but as to the manner in which 
the conditioned air is evenly dis- 
tributed in the room through the 
acoustical tiles in the ceiling. 

When the remodeling of this 
section of the bank interior was 
planned it was found that the ordi- 
nary type of air inlets could be 
eliminated by using the perforations 
in the ceiling to effect the distribu- 
tion. As far as we know, ours was 
the first bank to thus combine the 
uses of room acoustics and air con- 
ditioning. 

In planning the air conditioning 
equipment for the transit, book- 
keeping, and trust departments, and 
more recently for the executive 
offices, the foremost consideration 
was the desire to provide flexible 
operation, that is, each of the de- 
partments is independently air 
conditioned, not only with respect 
to the volume of conditioned air 
and the relative temperature and 
humidity, but also as to the length 
of time each system could be 





operated in accordance with the 
working schedule in the respective 
department. 

In each case the equipment was 
designed with a capacity sufficient 
for the conditions in the respective 
department and to operate auto- 
matically to produce the proper 
room temperatures and humidities 
without making manual adjust- 
ments. 

Still another important consider- 
ation was the practicability of 
adapting the same equipment for 
use not only during the summer 
months but in the winter as well. 
The air conditioning units are pro- 
vided with steam heating coils 
connected to the steam boilers, so 
that heating may be effected during 
the winter season. At that time, 
the room temperatures and humid- 
ities are properly regulated, and 
the air purified. 

Experience has shown that, in the 
winter months, there is a tendency 
to overheat the room, with the re- 
sult that employees suffer colds and 
other ailments. Air conditioning 
the room during those months has 
reduced the number of absences and 
in general has improved working 
efficiency. From a health stand- 
point, it is even more important to 
air condition the room during the 
winter months, as bodily resistance 
is lower then than in the summer, 
due to the fact that employees are 
confined indoors a great deal. 

In the transit and bookkeeping 
department, situated on the second 


floor, air conditioning was necessary 
because the room has a low ceiling 
and, with the windows on only one 
side, the natural air circulation was 
poor. In adapting the air condi- 
tioning system to this department, 
consideration was given to this con- 
dition, as well as such factors as the 
number of employees, the nature 
of the work, and the intensity of 
illumination normally required. A 
tremendous amount of heat is gen- 
erated by the lights. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that 
a new illumination system recently 
installed in this department added 
to the high intensity of heat, and 
without the use of an air condition- 
ing system to cool the room and 
maintain the proper humidity, this 
high intensity would have been 
unbearable. We now have a con- 
dition in this department which is 
considered ideal from every stand- 
point. The elimination of eye 
strain and body fatigue, thanks to 
the modern lighting system and the 
circulation of properly conditioned 
air, has resulted in a constant level 
of efficiency throughout the work 
day. 

The air conditioning system was 
designed to cool this room to a 
temperature of 78 degrees F. in the 
summer, with a relative humidity— 
this conditioned air being evenly 
and effectively distributed through 
galvanized iron ducts which feed 
into the outlets built into the upper 
portions of the walls. 

A similar condition existed in the 





Seven Features Of The System 


1. Transit-bookkeeping, trust 
department, executive offices, 
and the room for officers’ desks 
and note department—each sec- 
tion is separately conditioned 
and independently controlled. 


2. The system is the year- 
round type, with humidity con- 
trols and filtering units. 
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3. Regulation is entirely auto- 
matic, except for starting and 
stopping at the beginning and 
end of the day. 

4. Any interruption of opera- 
tion is signalled to the building 
superintendent by a gong and 
flashing lights. 

5. Outside air and “return” 
air are mixed in equal quantities 


before conditioning. 


6. Filters remove 99% of the 
dirt and gasoline oils from the 
outside air. 


7. Conditioned air is intro- 
duced to the rooms through per- 
forations ire the acoustical tile 
ceilings, eliminating drafts and 
duct noises. 
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By 
WM. J. CASSIN 


Assistant Cashier, The Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank of 
Los Angeles, California 


The ceiling is low and the 
light fixtures radiate a con- 
siderable amount of energy, 
but transit employees work 
comfortably (and therefore , 
far more efficiently) on even 
the hottest days. Acoustical 
tile in the ceiling further les- 
sens nerve fatigue and the 
perforations (not distinguish- 
able here) provide draft-free 
inlets for the conditioned air. 


trust department, which is cooled 
to the same temperature in the 
summer, with the use of a similar 
air conditioning system. However, 
it is important to point out that the 
system used for this room, although 
similar to the one for the transit 
and bookkeeping department, oper- 
ates independently, so that when 
necessary the temperature and 
humidity can be adjusted to the 
exact conditions prevailing in that 
department. However, the equip- 
ment used for both rooms is located 
in one unit on the roof of the build- 
ing, the combined equipment having 
a refrigeration load of approxi- 
mately 18 tons. The entire equipment 
can be supervised by one individual 
to assure satisfactory operation 
under the prevailing conditions. 

The plan of operating independ- 
ent air conditioning units for the 
trust department, and the book- 
keeping and transit department, 
proved so practicable that it was 
recently incorporated in the execu- 
tive offices, officers’ quarters and 
the note department. This was 
done despite the fact that the exec- 
utive offices, which are served by 
one system, practically adjoin the 
room where are located the officers’ 
desks, the note cages and the stock 
and bond windows. This area also 
includes a mezzanine which is used 
by the credit department. 

The executive offices are served 
by a five-horsepower refrigerating 
compressor, while the large room 
housing the officers’ quarters, the 
note cages, and the stock and bond 
windows are served by a similar 
unit of 30-horsepower capacity. 
Each unit is served independently 
by a separate system of ducts. 

This system, in addition to being 
most practicable, also results in most 
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economical operation. For one thing, 
the air temperature in the executive 
offices can be regulated independ- 
ently of the bank room. The most 
important advantage of the inde- 
pendent operation, however, is the 
saving in power. If conferences or 
other matters make it necessary for 
the executive officers to remain after 
banking hours, their quarters con- 
tinue to be air conditioned, while at 
the same time, the system serving 
the bank room is out of operation. 

However, both compressors, with 
the necessary equipment, are located 
in one unit, as is the case with the 
equipment used for the trust depart- 
ment and the transit and bookkeep- 
ing department. Here, too, the entire 
equipment can easily be supervised 
by one man. 

An interesting feature of the 
equipment is the automatic oper- 
ation. To supply properly condi- 
tioned air to the banking room, a 
seven-cylinder radial air type motor 
compressor is used, which auto- 
matically reduces its capacity as the 
need for inducing cool air lessens. 
This is controlled by the tempera- 
ture of the room. On cool days, 
when there is less need for refriger- 
ation, the cylinders automatically 
cut themselves out, only those 
remaining in operation that are 
necessary to maintain the proper 
temperature and humidity. Once the 
controls have been set for the proper 
pressure and the required speed of 
the blowers, it is necessary only to 
operate the controls when starting 
or shutting off, with an occasional 
inspection. 

If a fuse blows out or a control 
switch disconnects, stopping oper- 
ation of the system, a signal board 
mounted outside of the equipment 
room sounds a gong and flashes one 





or more of a series of red lights 
which indicate the source of the 
trouble. The superintendent, at- 
tracted by the ringing of the gong, 
proceeds immediately to the control 
room to remedy the difficulty, thus 
preventing protracted disruption of 
service. 

The air conditioning equipment 
installed for these units is capable 
of mixing 6,000 cubic feet of outside 
air a minute with a similar quantity 
of return air. This air is properly 
filtered to take out the oils and 
other dirt particles which contami- 
nate the outside air, and is properly 
cooled and humidified before being 
circulated into the room interior. 

The importance of properly filter- 
ing the air which finds its way into 
the bank room is most impressively 
demonstrated when the filters are 
removed for replacement with new 
ones twice a month. The filters are 
then found to be completely satu- 
rated with a black mass of dirt, in 
which are usually present particles 
of oil condensed from motor car 
exhaust in the street, and which 
finds its way into the bank interior. 

The air conditioning system in- 
stalled in these departments is also 
unique in that there are no visible 
inlets. Instead, the conditioned air 
is introduced through perforated 
openings in the sound absorbing 
ceiling tile. By this means the con- 
ditioned air, induced at a relatively 
low velocity, is uniformly distrib- 
uted to all parts of the room, with 
the result that there are no drafts 
at any point. 

Additional features are the incon- 
spicuous outlets, which have been 
placed out of sight underneath par- 
titions; and the absence of noisy 
ducts. The latter were constructed 
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Protection Given A Garment Manufacturer 
By Each Type Of Insurance 





Name Of Insurance Repays Losses Resulting From: 

The lack of ability to collect amounts due a business because 
of yo damage to or destruction of records by fire, lightning, 
and so on. 


Accounts receivable 


Damage caused by fire, or the loss by theft of the named 
and described automobile of the insured, or damage caused 
by any one of other named hazards such as: windstorm, hail, 
earthquake, explosion, rain, sleet, snow, flood. 


Automobile, fire, theft, and 
miscellaneous hazards 








The insured being held liable for personal injury, death, or 
damage to the property of others, alleged to have been 
caused by the automobile of the insured. 


Automobile public liability 
and property damage 


Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious 
damage to building, machinery, or the raw materials, result- 
ing from fire, tornado, or other insured hazard (the insured is 
reimbursed for the net profits and the fixed charges thus lost.) 


Business interruption 


Check alteration and 
forgery 


The wrong use of the insured’s name on a check, or the 
changing of the check as to amount or payee after the insured 
wrote it. 


. A burning of property other than that insured, which results 
Consequential fire in damage to the insured property. 

Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would otherwise 
not be held liable. 
The insured being held liable for damage to property not 
owned by the insured, or for injury or death of any person 
not employed by the insured when such injury or death is 
held to have been caused by the named and described elevator. 


Contractual liability 





Elevator liability and 
property damage 





Windstorm, cyclone, tornado, hail, explosion, riot (including 
damage done by strikers), aircraft, vehicles on ground or 


Extended coverage tracks, fire following the fall of a building due to windstorm, 


endorsement explosion, or other named hazard, pillage and looting during 
a strike, or smoke arising from the heating plant of the 
building in which the damage 1s done. 

Fidelity bonds The dishonesty of employees of the insured. 


Fire insurance on building 


and equipment Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 


A destructive burning of the insured contents of a building, 
the quantity and value of which is reported as it fluctuates 
each month. 


Fire (reporting cover on 
contents) 


Damage caused by fire, or the loss by theft, or damage caused 
by any one of other named hazards such as windstorm, hail, 
earthquake, explosion, rain, sleet, snow, flood, and the like, 
to any of the listed automobiles. 

The insured being held liable for personal injury, death, or 
damage to the property of others, alleged to have been caused 
by any of the listed automobiles. 


Fleet fire, theft, and mis- 
cellaneous hazards (on five 
or more automobiles) 


Fleet public liability and 
property damage (on five 
or more automobiles) 


: +1: A physical condition which prevents the performance of the 
Group disability daily work of any insured employee. 

Death—the stated amount to be paid to the beneficiaries of 
any employee who dies. The policy includes 50 or more 
people employed by one concern. No medical examination 
is required. 


Group life 


Forcible possession being taken of property within the 


Inside holdup premises of the insured. 





Vandalism or willful physical injury to or destruction of the 


Malicious damage property described. 


Non-ownership automobile 
liability and property 
damage 


Personal injury, death, or damage to the property of others, 
caused by an automobile owned by an employee and used in 
the service of the insured. 





Forcible possession being taken of personal property while 
it is in custody of an employee outside the premises of the 
insured. 


Outside holdup 


Damage or total loss of goods while in transit as parcel post, 


Parcel post registered, or unregistered mail. 





(Concluded on page 344) 
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Insurable 
Hazards 


By FORREST T. LOWELL 


Travelers Insurance Co., Chicago 





While there are a great 
many insurable hazards 
for the manufacturer of 
women’s garments, 
which should be checked 
by the bank loan officer, 
probably the most important one 
is fire. Not only is there the pos- 
sible loss of manufacturing equip- 
ment, materials, and finished goods, 
but there is a possibility of the loss 
of what is much more important— 
that is, the records of the business. 

A study made by the Safe Manu- 
facturers National Association of 
one hundred cases of fires, shows 
that the businesses which lost their 
records were in many cases aban- 
doned entirely. For example, the 
figures showed that 43% did not 
resume business at all; 17% fur- 
nished financial statements before 
the fire, but did not furnish financial 
statements after the fire. In other 
words, the businesses were operated 
at a loss, or at least operated poorly. 

Fourteen per cent suffered a re- 
duction of 30 to 66-2/3% in their 
credit rating. Only 26% were un- 
affected as to credit rating. They, 
of course, lost in other ways. 

There are four effects which are 
all serious and which may result 
from the burning of records. The 
first one is that when the records 
are gone, the insured may have dif- 
ficulty in proving the extent of his 
loss, and so may not be able to col- 
lect fully on his fire insurance. 

The second is that when accounts 
receivable are burned, not only will 
there be a great deal of difficulty in 
collecting bills owing the firm, but 
many of them will not be collected 
at all. 

The third effect is that, when ac- 
counts payable are burned, there 
is serious danger of the business 
being asked to pay even more than 
it rightfully owes. 

The fourth effect is that resump- 
tion of business is handicapped be- 
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| Garment Manufacturing Business 


Time was when no banker west of the Appalachian 
Mountains need concern himself with the problems of 
the dressmaking business. Today, however, few sec- 
tions of the nation lack some representation in this 
important industry. In direct ratio, an understanding 
of its problems—creative and merchandising as well as 
financial—becomes desirable to bankers everywhere. 


cause of the loss of cost records, 
purchasing records, inventory and 
sales records, and the like. 


Accounts receivable insurance, as 
shown in the list of insurable haz- 
ards published herewith, will be of 
considerable benefit when records 
are burned. In addition to carry- 
ing this insurance, a garment manu- 
facturer certainly ‘should provide 
adequate ffire-resisting safes in 
which the records may be stored. 
Of course, there is a possibility of 
records being burned even when 
fireproof safes are provided, but at 
any rate, these safes will protect 
the records while the records are in 
them at night. 

The battalion chief of the fire de- 
partment .of a large city recently 
remarked, “Whenever the _ styles 
change unexpectedly in the women’s 
apparel field, we always expect fires 
in the factories of garment manu- 
facturers.” 

When he said that, he was empha- 
sizing the moral hazard in this busi- 
ness, which, of course, must be care- 
fully checked by a credit officer. His 
remark, however, emphasizes still 
further the importance of adequate 
fire insurance. 

Business interruption insurance 
perhaps comes next in importance, 
because it is of great assistance to 
getting a business back on its feet 
again. 

In these days of labor troubles, 
strikes, and picketing, malicious 
damage insurance, which protects 
against losses from vandalism and 
wilful physical injury, is also highly 
important. 

The other kinds of insurance listed 
in the table herewith have their 
importance in certain cases, and the 
application, I believe, will be quite 
apparent from the description in the 
table and a study of the individual 
business. 
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peteeg 7 In a djscussion on loans 
BANKERS to manufacturers of 
MONTHLY ° 
RESEARCH.| Cloaks and suits, dresses, 
and other wearing ap- 
parel, it is easy to fall 
into the error or regard- 
ing the highly seasonal character of 
the industry as constituting the most 
serious hazard, but this bank’s ex- 
perience in handling many loans of 
this type has shown that there is 
no basis of fact to support this belief. 
There is no question that it is one 
of the most seasonal of manufac- 
turing industries and this fact must 
be carefully considered when mak- 
ing loans to the manufacturers of 
wearing apparel. But in reality that 
very factor tends to reduce the other 
common loan hazards. For it has 
been our experience that loans made 
to finance seasonal production pos- 
sess one important element of safety 





REPORT 


The Design 


Uninsurable 
Hazards 


By J. C. LIPMAN 


Vice President, Union Bank & Trust Co., 
Los Angeles, California 


—the fact that, under this setup, the 
operation of the company can be 
more effectively followed. 


The manufacturer of ready-to- 
wear is not under the necessity of 
planning his production and sales 
for an extended period, or of mak- 
ing a heavy outlay for raw mate- 
rial. For the manufacture of such 
products as dresses and sportswear, 
which are subject to frequent style 
changes, such long range planning 
would of course be impractical. 
Instead, the manufacturer plans his 
production and sales for a relatively 
short period, with the result that 
he is able to estimate the amount of 
raw material and other production 
requirements with a greater degree 
of accuracy than the manufacturer 
who is compelled to plan for a much 
longer period. 

Conversely, overloading on inven- 


Designing is one of the most important (and most costly) items in garment manu- 
Here the designer is sketching a pattern from the original drawing. 


facture. 




























Protection Given A Garment Manufacturer 
By Each Type Of Insurance 





Name Of Insurance 
Public liability 
Safe burglary 


Salesmen’s samples 


Sprinkler leakage 
Steam boiler 


Transportation 


Unearned premium 


Water damage 


Workmen’s compensation 
and occupational diseases 
endorsement 


(Continued from page 342) 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Bodily injury to others than employees, for which the in- 


sured is held liable. 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


Damage to or loss of sample merchandise carried by travelling 


salesmen, no matter where the goods were at the time the loss 
occurred. 


The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler 


system or from the collapse of a tank which is part of a 
sprinkler system. 





An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or 
personal injury occurs. 


Damage to named goods, or their destruction, while in transit 
on a named carrier at a stated time, and resulting from a 
named cause. 


A fire insurance policy being cancelled by a fire before the 
end of the policy period, with the result that the insured will 
have paid a premium for which he receives no service. 


Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, leakage, 
or overflow of water, steam, or other substance escaping from 
plumbing systems, tanks, heating systems, standpipes for 
fire hose, refrigerating systems, and the like. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workmen’s compensation 
law requires the employer to pay, or diseases resulting from 
employment. 





tory is one of the principal dangers 
in this industry. Because of the sea- 
sonal character of ready-to-wear 
and changes in style, the raw mate- 
rials has no fixed value. But as al- 
ready stated, the ve: y seasonal char- 
acter of the industry helps to cor- 
rect this condition. The successful 


price appeal and originality of 
material, is careful also to plan his 
seasonal production to avoid the 
possibility of a carryover of raw 
material. 

Some manufacturers are tempted 
to make speculative buys of piece 





manufacturer, while 


Cutting 


anticipating 
style trends and keeping in mind 


goods, with the object of gambling 
on what they believe to be a rising 
market, disregarding their probable 


Many layers of the material are cut in one operation with this electrical knife. 
Material quantities must be carefully estimated for the season's production. 
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requirements for the season’s pro- 
duction. It is the policy of this bank, 
when this practice is encountered, 
to insist that the piece goods inven- 
tory be planned solely in accordance 
with the production requirements. 

Furthermore, one of the impor- 
tant considerations when making a 
loan to a manufacturer is his ability 
to handle his production and sales 
so as to effect a complete seasonal 
clean-up of the inventory. At the 
low ebb of the season, which is 
around November 15 for the fall 
season, and May 15 for the spring 
season, the record of his operations 
should show that he is then low on 
inventory and that his receivables 
are at their peak. And it goes with- 
out saying, his indebtedness should 
shortly thereafter be reduced to the 
minimum. 

It is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception for each season to be char- 
acterized by a radical style change, 
so that goods carried over deter- 
iorates in value. This is particularly 
true of goods used for the making 
of dresses and sportswear, and to 
a lesser extent, for women’s coats 
and for men’s apparel—the latter 
being the most staple line in the 
industry. 

A certain amount of raw mate- 
rial may sometimes be carried over 
for use the subsequent season. But 
it is usually a dangerous practice. 
To illustrate, certain types of dress 
prints have been very popular the 
past season. A big carryover of 
these fabrics to the next season may 
prove a serious liability, as dresses 
and sportswear, where the types and 
designs of the fabric play impor- 
tant parts, are subject to sudden 
style changes. 

If a carryover of strictly style 
goods exists, the manufacturer’s best 
move is to make,.a cleanup of the 
excess goods between the seasons. 

Our experience with this type of 
loan has, in general, been very 
satisfactory. In the many years 
since the Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany has been closely identified with 
the growth of the industry in South- 
ern California (where today it oc- 
cupies a place of great importance) 
its record has been one of only infre- 
quent minor losses, even during the 
depression years. 


It has been the policy of this bank 
to go a long way in supplying credit 
whenever the need. In a _ large 
majority of cases, the good character 
of the borrowers and the record of 
their business operations have jus- 
tified the extension of financing 
facilities. If the manufacturer has 
the necessary inventory and a suffi- 
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cient quantity of orders from repu- 
table buyers, we have no hesitation 
in stretching the line of credit to 
help him finance his production. Our 
experience has been that the banker 
can safely extend large seasonal 
credit, provided he has fully con- 
sidered the hazards which charac- 
terize this important industry. 

Let me stress the importance of 
full information about the manu- 
facturer’s receivables and the his- 
tory of his collections. Such data 
can be obtained only by close con- 
tact with the industry, which in- 
cludes not only the manufacturers, 
the wholesalers, and the credit 
agencies, but in many cases, also the 
buyers of leading department stores 
and specialty shops who are in an 
excellent position to offer construc- 
tive cooperation to the banker. 

The good character of the bor- 
rower is, of course, the most im- 


These motorized machines triple production over old-time methods. 
wearing apparel, they enable the manufacturer to offset inter-seasonal lulls in production. 


Sewing wy 





A certain amount of hand finishing is necessary. These expert needle- 


4 Finishing 


women give the final touches before the garments go to the retailer. 





Watch For These 10 Dangerous Practices 


1. Overloading on inventory. 


2. Making speculative buys on 
piece goods. 


3. Neglecting to plan produc- 
tion and sales to make seasonal 
cleanup of stocks. 


4. Judging incorrectly on style 
and fabric patterns. 


5. Lacking production facilities 
to fill seasonal orders promptly. 


6. Including too many items in 
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the production program. 

7. Failing to make accurate 
estimates. 

8. Failing to make allowance 
for unseasonal weather or for 
pirating and subsequent price 
cutting of his successful models. 

9. Limiting distribution te local 
or sectional outlets. 

10. Withdrawing capital from 
the business to finance side-lines 


or other investments. 





Adaptable to many types of 


portant consideration, as his repre- 
sentations must be relied upon in 
loaning during the season. We have 
found that the rank and file of the 
manufacturers in this industry are 
dependably honest, though many 
suffer from the handicap of limited 
capital and are engaged in a busi- 
ness in which competition is very 
keen. 

It is interesting to observe in this 
connection that our consistently fine 
record of loans has been achieved 
in the face of a difficult condition— 
the rapid growth of the industry in 
the territory served by the bank. 
In not a few cases, loans have been 
made to newcomers with very lim- 
ited capital, but who upon proper 
investigation were found to possess 
the necessary qualifications as to 
character and ability. Before ex- 
tending credit facilities to the new- 
comers, a thorough investigation is 
usually made of their past records, 
pertaining to personal history, busi- 
ness operations, and particularly 
their methods of liquidating prior 
bank loans. 

We also conduct a semi-annual 
credit analysis of all loan accounts 
in this industry, in which the bal- 
ance sheets are thoroughly analyzed. 
A thorough check is then made of 
their records in liquidating their 
indebtedness, as well as various 
items of business operations and 
credit information. The semi-an- 
nual analysis is timed with the sea- 
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sonal operation of the business. It 
thus effects a close control over the 
individual loan accounts, in addi- 
tion to conveying a reliable picture 
of the seasonal operation of the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

To some extent the bank’s satis- 
factory experience with loans of 
this type has been due to the close 
contacts which it maintains with the 
mills, factors, and jobbers. The 
leading factors maintain branch 
offices in this territory, and there 


is usually a liberal interchange of: 


information pertaining to the in- 
dividual accounts and to the entire 
industry. With regard to the factor 
relationship, it is sufficient to add 
that we require of the borrower, at 
the point when the factor steps in to 
finance his receivables, that he 
liquidate his prior obligation to the 
bank. However, only a small pro- 
portion of our customers factor, as 
we are able generally to take care 
of their full credit requirements. 

The garment manufacturer who 
creates a good style product with a 
ready consumer appeal experiences 
far less difficulty in breaking down 
sales doors. If, in addition to the 
fine product, he inspires confidence 
in the mind of the buyer as to his 
ability to meet production and deliv- 
ery requirements there is no ques- 
tion of his line’s general acceptance 
by the department store or specialty 
shop. It is not necessary, as in the 
case of other manufacturing enter- 
prises to operate a long established 
and highly capitalized business to 
secure this ready acceptance. 

We have found this condition to 
prevail particularly in our own re- 
tail territory, where department 
store and specialty shop buyers have 
shown a liberal attitude toward the 
newcomer and the small manufac- 
turer—a condition that has consider- 
ably influenced the rapid growth of 
the industry there. 


It is also especially true of many 
garment factories that those in 
charge of production and sales are 
usually financially interested in the 
business, a condition that is consid- 
ered most favorable to their success- 
ful operation. Not only the small 
factories but many of the larger 
ones are operated by partners, one 
of whom is experienced in the pro- 
duction end, with the other special- 
izing in sales. The latter usually has 
a following among local buyers. 
Owing to his close contacts with the 
trade and his expert knowledge of 
style trends, he is able to create new 
ideas in style, design, and type of 
material that are very acceptable at 
the moment. In general, ‘this is a 
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The Product 


Into this finished product has gone 
original styling, quality material, and 
carefully planned production. If it 


meets with Milady’s approval, the 
manufacturer profits. 
most satisfactory . arrangement, 


which frequently counterbalances 
any deficiency in capital or some 
other disadvantage. 

An experienced management is 
often capable of making readjust- 
ments in the production to turn a 
bad into a good season. Such an 
adjustment can be successfully ac- 
complished even to the extent of 
changing over to an entirely differ- 
ent product. Thus, a factory special- 
izing in dresses may, when the 
necessity arises, change over to the 
making of other type of wearing 
apparel—for the simple reason that 
no costly changes in equipment are 
required for this purpose. 

But these favorable aspects are 
frequently overshadowed by the 
ever-looming spectre of style. Mr. 
Dress Manufacturer prides himself 
that he has succeeded in creating a 
line that is “hot.” There is a gen- 
eral feeling that he will “go to 
town” with it. His exuberance may 
be shared by key buyers to the ex- 





tent of placing opening orders. And 
then, for some unknown reason that 
even the fashion experts cannot 
fathom, the tide of style may take 
a different direction. A bad season 
is in prospect for the manufacturer, 
unless he succeeds in changing over 
to another number—provided time 
permits. 

Assuming that the particular line 
holds up successfully, there are any 
number of hazards which beset the 
manufacturer. Thus, there is the 
possibility that some unscrupulous 
competitor may pirate the idea, in- 
corporating it in his own product, 
perhaps setting up a vicious cycle 
of price competition to enhance his 
own sales but which eventually is 
ruinous to all concerned. 

The practice of some manufac- 
turers to create too wide a range of 
numbers for the season is regarded 
as a hazard, and should therefore 
be discouraged. The manufacturer 
may come out with a big line early 
in the season, with the intention, 
however, of concentrating produc- 
tion on only a few numbers which 
prove most popular with the trade. 
Too big a line adds materially to 
his production costs. It is undesir- 
able also for the reason that the 
manufacturer may have to stock up 
on a great variety of material, thus 
slowing up the inventory. And it 
frequently slows up production. 

In the matter of costs, one ex- 
tremely important item is the cost 
of originating a style. Designing 
cost is especially high, as good de- 
signers command high salaries. 
There are also other costly items 
connected with the origination and 
promotion of a style, such as fashion 
shows and other style promotions, 
which must be considered in figur- 
ing the unit cost of the finished 
article of apparel. The better and 
more successful manufacturers gen- 
erally compile accurate cost records 
and use them to excellent advan- 
tage, but there are some who do not 
keep cost figures, and, as a conse- 
quence, do not know what their 
actual costs are until the end of the 
season. This neglect is an important 
cause of failures in the industry. 

Weather plays a part, as an unsea- 
sonal spell of warm or cold weather, 
as the case may be, upsets the manu- 
facturer’s calculations for the sea- 
son. However, it is not as serious 
a hazard as might be supposed. 
Milady will buy her fall coat and 
accessories even though the weather 
may not be entirely favorable, and 
she will buy her Easter outfit under 
similar unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. She is primarily interested 
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in the style of the new clothes. Un- 
predictable weather may, however, 
have more serious consequences 
when considered with respect to 
men’s wear. Should fall weather be 
too warm and winter milder than 
expected, the manufacturer of men’s 
coats will experience great difficulty 
in maintaining a normal sales vol- 
ume because men generally buy 
more for comfort than for style. 

Successful manufacturers now 
work on the theory that it is the 
most practical policy to disregard 
weather predictions, in the main, 
basing their season predictions on 
the average sales volume over a 
period of years. The manufacturer 
simply plans his production in an- 
ticipation of a normal spring or fall, 
but is prepared to make changes in 
the production schedule should un- 
seasonal weather retard sales—or, 
vice versa, to increase production 
beyond normal expectations in the 
event of most favorable weather. 

The garment manufacturer with a 
good sales spread is usually in a 
more fortunate position than one 
whose products sell only locally. 
When weather is subnormal in one 
locality, thus slowing up his sales 
there, he has outlets for the mer- 
chandise in other localities where 
weather and other conditions may 
then be favorable. Furthermore, 
the manufacturer who operates in 
a wide territory is in a far more 
favorable position to select his ac- 
counts than the one who limits him- 
self to a relatively small territory. 
The latter finds it necessary to sell 
to poor accounts, as well as to the 
good accounts in the limited terri- 
tory, which increases his chances of 
loss. And it must also be considered 
that the manufacturer with a good 
sales spread, that is, with a widely 
diversified market for his product, 
has a far better opportunity to grow 
than the one who operates without 
this advantage. 

The rapid growth of the garment 
industry in California is a shining 
example of style creation and sales 
enterprise. Those engaged in the 
industry there showed extremely 
good judgment in capitalizing the 
Hollywood influence in the styling 
of their products. They capitalized 
this influence also to the extent of 
creating a nation-wide sales spread 
for their products. Leading shops 
in the east, the middle-west and 
the south, today carry California 
made sportswear. Some of them 
have set aside “California Rooms” 
to feature this western made mer- 
chandise. 

Speaking of sales, it is also well 
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to point out here that the manufac- 
turer who, because of very limited 
resources or as a matter of policy, 
sells only to a very few accounts is 
not as good a loan prospect as one 
who is resourceful enough to effect 
a more diversified distribution. 
There are instances of a manufac- 
turer who has a fine product but, 
who specializes in supplying it to 
only one or a very few stores. This 
provides him with a dependable 
outlet at a minimum of selling cost, 
but should any condition arise which 
makes it necessary for the one or 
few accounts to stop buying, because 
they are in a position to make a 
more favorable arrangement with 
another firm, or for some other rea- 
son, the manufacturer is placed in 
a very precarious position. Consid- 
erable time may elapse before he is 
able to build up another market. 
Finally, it has been been observed 
that those engaged in this industry 
have a tendency to make too heavy 
withdrawal of capital for other in- 
vestments, such as real estate and 
stocks and bonds, and to help finance 
side-line business enterprises. This 
drainage of capital has been an im- 





portant cause of some of the failures 
in the industry. The manufacturer 
is engaged in a highly specialized 
business, which requires undivided 
attention and the use of ample 
capital to finance his seasonal pro- 
duction. The ideal condition is for 
the net worth of the business to in- 
crease with its growth, and this con- 
dition is carefully checked by the 
banker when deciding on loans. 


City Bank Helps A Country 
Banker With A Business Contact 


A local banker wanted to get in 
touch with the treasurer of a rather 
large corporation in a city.in an- 
other state. He went to the president 
of his city correspondent bank in 
his own state and explained what 
he wanted. The president went with 
him to the city where the corpora- 
tion was located, and through his 
correspondent bank there, was able 
to get the proper introduction. 


A borrower who is a poor collec- 
tor of his own accounts is likely to 
be a poor payer. 


How Defalcations May Be Avoided 


This is one of a series of accounts of 
actual “inside jobs”? which suggest safety 
measures which may be adopted by banks. 


Joint Control Necessary Even In Small Banks 


This happened in a typical small 
town in the midwest. It is a one- 
bank town with less than 1,000 pop- 
ulation. Two men were employed 
in the bank, and the cashier who, in 
this case, was the guilty person, was 
the managing officer. His pecula- 
tions and embezzlements were so 
great that the bank was forced to 
close. 

This cashier had been employed 
in the bank for 24 years. He was 
so well thought of in the community 
that he was mayor of the town. He 
was married, had three children, 
and had always been considered a 
devoted family man. 

One day he told his wife he was 
going out into the country to look 
over some real estate. Instead of 
looking at real estate, he went to a 
bank in the nearby county seat 
where his own bank carried an ac- 
count, and maintained a safety de- 
posit box over which the cashier 
had exclusive control. He drew 


$2,000 from the deposit account, and 





from the deposit box, took $25,000 
in negotiable government securities 
owned by his bank. 

When he failed to return, further 
examination revealed that he had 
also. made withdrawals which 
totaled over $3,000, from three large 
deposit accounts. He had sold bonds 
left with the bank for safekeeping 
and embezzled the proceeds to an 
amount well over $4,000. 

He had destroyed notes of bor- 
rowers of the bank to whom he was 
personally indebted to the sum of 
$4,000. Since he was bonded for 
only $2,000 and had been covered 
for the entire 24-year period, the 
bank had no alternative but to close. 

A good part of the money had 
been used for market speculation. 
What he did or is doing with the 
rest remains to be seen, for to date 
there has been no trace of him. 

This case illustrates the impor- 
tance of having a bank’s reserve 
cash and securities kept under strict 


(Continued on page 363) 
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When Is Stop Payment Legal? 


This authority on banking law reviews and analyzes judicial 
opinions on the be-clouded subject of “Stop Payments.” 


ONSIDERABLE controversy, 
c and much litigation, has ex- 

isted from time to time involv- 
ing the legal right of a depositor to 
demand a bank to stop payment on 
different classifications of checks. 

When any check is not certified, 
there is no transfer or assignment 
of funds from the maker’s account 
to the credit of the payee. The 
check is nothing but an order, revoc- 
able at any time before its accept- 
ance. 

However, if a check is certified by 
the bank, its character as a mere 
order is lost, and the question of the 
maker’s control over its payment is 
tested by entirely different prin- 
ciples. This is so because there arises 
a liability on the part of a drawee- 
bank, because of its certification. 

A cashier’s check drawn by a bank 
upon itself is held by the courts to 
be a bill of exchange accepted in 
advance by the act of its issuance. 
It, therefore, possesses none of the 
characteristics of a mere order to 
pay money. It is a primary obliga- 
tion of the bank which cannot coun- 
termand it. 

For illustration, in Polotsky, 188 
Alt. 63, it was disclosed that a cus- 
tomer of a savings bank had $200 
on deposit. He entered into a sale 
contract with a seller by the terms 
of which he agreed to purchase 
certain merchandise. The sale con- 
tract obligated him to pay $504, of 
which $200 was to be paid before 
the merchandise was shipped by the 
seller. 

On January 6, the purchaser 
called at his bank and requested 
a bank check for $200. The bank 
drew its check for $200 on the 
Wilmington Trust Company, to the 
order of the depositor. In the 
presence of an officer of the bank, 
he endorsed the check as follows: 
“Pay to the order of The Eugenics 
Co.” He forwarded the check so 
endorsed to The Eugenics Company. 
However, before the check was pre- 
sented to the Wilmington Trust 
Company for payment, he concluded 
that his contract with the Eugenics 
Company was tainted with illegal- 
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ity. Thereupon, he requested the 
bank to stop payment on the check. 
This the bank refused to do unless 
he furnished it with an indemnity 
bond to protect it against possible 
damage in the event of suit against 
it by any subsequent holder of the 
check. 

The check was forwarded to the 
Wilmington Trust Company by the 
Eugenics Company through regular 
banking channels and was duly paid 
by the Wilmington Trust Company 
on January 10. On this statement 
of facts, the depositor contended 
that the bank was under the duty 
of stopping payment upon the check 
on his demand. 

The question presented the court 
was: Has the payee of a check of 
the kind here involved the right to 
stop its payment? 

In holding that the payee had no 
legal right to demand the bank to 
stop payment on the check, and 
that the bank was not liable for its 
failure to do so, the higher court 
said: 

“In the instant case the check 
may be characterized as a banker’s 





Court Rulings 


A cashier's check is a bill of 
exchange, accepted in advance 
by the act of its issuance. 

Whether a bank, which has 
sold its banker’s check to a 
payee, shall countermand pay- 
ment on the payee’s request is 
entirely within the bank’s uncon- 
trolled discretion. 

The law seems established 
that a payee has no legal author- 
ity to demand a bank to stop 
payment on either a “banker's” 
or a “cashier's check.” 

If a check is given in payment 
for an illegal debt, the bank may 
refuse payment without liability. 

The liability of a bank issuing 
a draft is practically that of a 
bank issuing a cashier's check. 





check, that is to say, a check drawn 
by a bank to the order of a third 
party upon another bank with 
which the drawing bank has funds 
on deposit. Such checks possess 
distinguishing feavures which set 
them forth in strong contrast with 
national banknotes, certified checks, 
and cashier’s checks . . . When a 
person purchases a credit from a 
bank and thereafter endorses the 
credit for circulation, the bank is 
under no obligation to invite a law 
suit against itself at the hands of 
the indorsee in order to protect the 
payee-endorser from the conse- 
quences of what he admits was 
either his own folly, his ignorance, 
or his negligence.” 

Therefore, it is quite apparent 
that the law is well established that 
whether a bank, which has sold its 
banker’s check to a payee, shall 
countermand its payment on the 
payee’s request is a matter entirely 
within the bank’s uncontrolled dis- 
cretion. If it chooses to comply 
with the request, it does so at its 
own risk and must undergo all the 
consequences of a possible suit 
against it brought at the instance 
of an endorsee. If it does not choose 
to assume that risk, and to undergo 
its possible consequences, the payee 
has no right to complain. The bank 
cannot be thrust against its will into 
the position of a contender with a 
third party whom it never knew, 
with whom it had no dealings, and 
for whose presence in the contro- 
versy the payee was solely respons- 
ible. 

This law is presently upheld by 
all higher courts. For further refer- 
ence to leading higher court cases, 
see Moe v. Bank of W. S., 207 N. Y. 
S. 347; American Express Company 
v. Cosmopolitan Trust Company, 
239 Mass. 249; Gravehorst v. Zim- 
merman, 236 N. Y. 22. 

While a check drawn by a bank 
upon itself is usually designated as 
a “cashiers check,” and a check 
drawn by one bank upon another 
is ordinarily termed a “banker’s 
check” or “draft,” some courts have 
not adopted this distinction in termi- 
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By LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney at Law, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The bank's responsibility for concluding pay- 
ment, as between an ordinary check and a 
cashier's or certified check, is clearly defined 
by the courts and should be understood with 


re 


equal clarity by every banker. 


nology, and use the term “cashier’s 
check” to include checks drawn by 
one bank upon another, as well as 
those drawn by a bank upon itself. 

For example, in the leading case, 
Cochrane v. Florida East Coast, 107 
Fla. 431, the court declared: 

“A ‘cashier’s check’ is a check of 
the bank’s cashier, on his or another 
bank. It is not distinguished from 
a draft.” 

And in Holland v. Mutual Com- 
pany, 8 Ga. App. 714, the court said: 

“As we understand it, a banker’s 
check would be one in which the 
drawer was a banker, or the duly 
authorized agent of a bank, drawn 
on funds either in the bank of which 
he was an officer, or on those of 
some correspondent bank in which 
his bank had funds deposited.” 

Notwithstanding confusion, or 
disagreements of opinions, with re- 
lation to distinctions between a 
“banker’s check” and a “cashier’s 
check” the law seems established 
that a payee has no legal authority 
to demand a bank to stop payment 
on either a “banker’s” or “cashier’s 
check.” 

For example, in Madison Bank, 
271 Ill. App. 12, a payee sued a bank 
for its failure to stop payment on 
a cashier’s check. The court held 
the bank not liable, and said: 

“The legal effect of a cashier’s 
check issued by a bank is the same 
as a bill of exchange drawn by the 
bank upon itself and accepted in 
advance by the act of issuance, and 
is not subject to countermand like 
any ordinary check. The relations 
of the parties to such an instrument 
are analogous to those of the parties 
to a negotiable promissory note 
payable on demand.” 

In another case, Kinder, 177 N. E. 
904, a bank issued its cashier’s 
check in return for a check drawn 
upon another bank and, after pay- 
ment on the latter check had been 
stopped, it stopped payment on its 
own cashier’s check. 

The payee sued the bank, but the 
court held the bank not liable. 

On the other hand, if a check is 
given in payment for an illegal 
debt, the bank may refuse payment 
and without any liability. 

For example, in Bank, 16 S. W. 
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(2d) 104, it was shown that a payee 
of a cashier’s check endorsed it in 
payment for a gambling debt. The 
payee ordered the bank not to pay 
the check. In the ensuing litigation, 
the court held that an innocent 
holder of the check could not collect 
payment. The court explained that 
the holder was not entitled legally 
to the check and was in no position 
to complain that payment thereon 
had been stopped. This court said: 

“There is no merit in the conten- 
tion that in view of the fact that 
a cashier’s check is ordinarily not 
subject to countermand by the payee 
after endorsement, for the reason 
that it is merely a bill of exchange 
drawn by the bank on itself and 
accepted in advance by the act of 
issuance ... the payee had no right 
to stop payment.” 

In still another case (161 So. 346) 
the court went so far as to hold a 
bank liable when it refused to stop 
payment on a cashier’s check en- 
dorsed by a payee in payment for 
an illegal debt. Therefore, the law 
is well settled that, upon definite 
proof that any check was given for 
an illegal consideration, the bank is 
bound to stop payment on such a 
check endorsed by a payee in pay- 
ment for an illegal debt. In this 
case, the payee proved to the bank 
officials that the consideration for 
which the check was given was 
illegal, but the bank officials refused 
to stop payment. 

Various courts have held that the 
liability of a bank which issues a 
draft, is practically that of a bank 
issuing a cashier’s check. The only 
difference between the two instru- 
ments is that a true cashier’s check 
is accepted by its issuance. The 
liability of the bank as drawer is 
identical in both cases. 





For instance, in Kohler v. First 


National Bank, 157 Wash. 417, a 
draft was drawn by one bank upon 
another. A purchaser mailed the 
draft to a seller in payment for 
goods. However, when the seller 
failed to make prompt shipment, 
the drawer, or purchaser, asked the 
bank to stop payment and the bank 
complied with the request. 

The seller filed suit against the 
bank. This court indicated that the 
bank was liable, because no illegal 
transaction was proved. The court 
held that although the seller had 
failed to make prompt shipment, 
this act did not constitute an illegal 
act, especially since the seller was 
willing to ship the goods a few days 
after the shipping date. 

Another important point of the 
law is that although a person, to 
whom a draft is mailed, or sent, 
becomes insolvent this does not 
change the status of the bank. 

For illustration, in Canterbury v. 
Bank of Sparta, 91 Wis. 53, it was 
disclosed that a bank received for 
collection a draft drawn on a com- 
pany. At the latter’s request, the 
bank forwarded its own draft on 
another bank. The bank discovered 
that the company had become in- 
solvent and after mailing the draft, 
the bank took it back and destroyed 
it, and then protested the draft 
which had been drawn on the com- 
pany. 

Suit was filed against the bank 
to recover the value of the destroyed 
draft. The court held the bank 
liable, saying: 

“The mere fact that, after the 
draft was so sent by mail, the bank 
ascertained the company had failed, 
did not authorize the defendant to 
stop payment of the draft or take 
it from the mail.” 
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This Research Program Brought Results 


Washington Association Reports On Research Work 


Four projects were carried out over a two-year period, 
resulting in an accumulation of facts and recommendations 
for the use of the state association and of member banks. 


7 A little over two years 
ago, a small committee 
was asked by the exec- 
utive council of the 
Washington Bankers 
Association to look into 
the matter of research and make 
recommendations to the council. 

The committee examined research 
work being done in other states, and 
came to the conclusion that there 
was an opportunity in the State of 
Washington for the collection and 
tabulation of banking information 
which was not easily available to 
members of the Association. 

It recommended, therefore, that 
a program be undertaken which 
would not be costly, and which 
would furnish such information to 
the membership. It was pointed out 
that this would give us an opportu- 
nity to test the desire of the banks 
for such information, and to find out 
what use would be made of it, when 
it became available. 

The same committee was in- 
structed by the executive council to 
undertake the work, and a small 
budget was provided. It was decided 
to study those institutions in the 
State of Washington which were 
vigorously in competition with 
banks—namely, the Production 





By GEO. H. GREENWOOD 


President, The Pacific National Bank 
of Seattle, Washington 


Credit Corporation, the Savings and 
Loan Societies, the personal finance 
companies, and the Postal Savings 
banks. 

All of these except the personal 
finance companies are under govern- 
ment sponsorship and a manage- 
ment quite largely influenced by the 
government. 

We did not wish to have the work 
done by academic men—not that 
they would not do a good job, but 
we felt that this was peculiarly a 
bankers’ enterprise, that it should 
be done by bankers, and that it 
should be presented in a manner 
which bankers could understand 
and appreciate. 

Accordingly, we selected three 
trained young men from our State’s 
banks, to proceed with the work. 
They were given almost complete 
liberty of action. They consulted 
with members of the committee 
frequently, and before a final draft 
of reports was submitted to the 
executive council, it was carefully 
examined by every member of the 


research committee, changes were 
suggested, and the language im- 
proved. 

Perhaps our results are not what 
might be termed deeply scientific 
reports, but in at least two of them, 
a very careful survey of the original 
sources has been made, and matter 
presented that has not, so far as we 
know, been heretofore assembled in 
one place. 

We still do not know whether the 
member banks will make good use 
of the reports or not. The reports 
have not been in their hands long 
enough for us to know. It is our 
understanding, however, that our 
executive council will soon make an 
investigation to determine this point, 
and a continuance of this work will 
depend upon the desire of the banks. 

We believe that the reports con- 
tain information which should be 
valuable. Certainly they are educa- 
tional. Beyond this, we are content 
to leave the matter with the mem- 
ber banks of the Association, for 
whose benefit the reports were 
made, and who have paid the cost. 

An indication of the facts pre- 
sented to our members in these re- 
ports may be had from the following 
quotations, which are largely con- 
clusions reached by the studies. 





Recommendations Regarding Federal Savings and Loan Associations 


1. More careful supervision in 
granting charters with due notice 
required to be published in a 
local paper of general circula- 
tion of the intention to hold a 
hearing on the application for a 
charter for a Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. This 
should be supplemented by 
mailed notices to all existing 
Savings and Loan Associations 
operating in the vicinity and to 
all banks maintaining a mem- 
bership in the Federal Deposit 
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Insurance Corporation. 


2. Require detailed quarterly 
statements to be published show- 
ing segregation between private 
and government funds. 

3. Elimination of misleading 
statements as to practical value 
of Federal Deposit Insurance to 
the investor. 


4. Cessation of advances of 
federal funds. 

5. Publication of quarterly re- 
ports and mailing full statement 


of financial condition to each 
shareholder at time of annual 
meeting. 

6. More strict regulation in 
connection with advertising 
statements. (Such statements as 
“guaranteed by the United 
States Government” in speaking 
of shares, are misrepresentative.) 

7. More education of the 
public as to the essential dif- 
ferences between a bank and a 
Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation. 
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Findings Regarding 
Production Credit 
Associations 


1. These associations are per- 
manent organizations. 

2. Many loans which would 
otherwise have been acceptable 
to banks are being handled by 
these associations. 

3. Growth of membership and 
volume of loans in some cases 
has been impressive. 

4. An educational program is 
being conducted by the indi- 
vidual associations with an end 
to introducing aggressively their 
activities to all possible farm 
borrowers. 

5. Improvements are constant- 
ly being made in the efficiency 
of the associations, and the 
routine of making loans is being 
cut to a minimum. 

6. The associations have sub- 
stantial credit facilities at hand 
for further expansion. 





A Study Of Federal Savings 
And Loan Associations 


Report No. 1 was a study of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions in the State of Washington. 
The report concludes with the fol- 
lowing: “What conclusions may be 
drawn from the above discussion? 
What can bankers do to meet a type 
of subsidized competition that has 
come into their field? Obviously, 
more business will accrue to banks 
if federal funds are withdrawn from 
this field. Following are some sug- 
gestions as to action which may be 
taken: 

“1. More careful supervision in 
granting charters with due notice 
required to be published in a local 
paper of general circulation of the 
intention to hold a hearing on the 
application for a charter for a Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association. 
This should be supplemented by 
mailed notices to all existing Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations operat- 
ing in the vicinity and to all banks 
maintaining a membership in the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

2. Require detailed quarterly 
statements to be published showing 
segregation between private and 
government funds. 

3. Elimination of misleading state- 
ments as to practical value of in- 
surance to the investor. 
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4. Cessation of advances of federal 
funds. 

5. Publication of quarterly re- 
reports and mailing full statement 
of financial condition to each share- 
holder at time of annual meeting. 

6. More strict regulation in con- 
nection with advertising statements. 
(Such statements as “guaranteed by 
the United States Government” in 
speaking of shares, are misrepresen- 
tative.) 

7. More education of the public as 
to the essential differences between 
a bank and a Federal Savings and 
Loan Association.” 


Production Credit Associations 


Report No. 2 was on the subject 
of government lending through Pro- 
duction Credit Associations in the 
State of Washington. Suggestions 
and conclusions printed with this re- 
port were as follows: 

“From the information obtained 
in this report, it is evident that the 
Production Credit Associations are 
permanent organizations with sub- 
stantial credit facilities at their com- 
mand. It is also evident that in 
many cases, loans which would 
otherwise have been acceptable to 
banks, are now being handled by 
the Production Credit Association. 

“Banks operating in areas where 
short-term farm credit is an impor- 
tant part of business volume should 
therefore, either individually or col- 
lectively through the Bankers As- 
sociation, devote time and effort to 
appraising accurately the extent and 
effect of this competition. 

“One of the most satisfactory 
methods of following the activities 
of the Production Credit Associa- 
tions is by examining the county 
records. This may be done either 
by personal investigation or by ob- 





Findings Regarding 
Personal Loans 


1. Competently managed ond 
with sufficient volume, a _ per- 
sonal loan department may, in 
itself, be reasonably profitable. 

2. A personal loan depart- 
ment provides an automatic 
method of handling existing 
small loans in a manner far 
superior to that now employed 
by most banks. 

3. Such a department affords 
a desirable opportunity to grant 
small loan requests which are 
now either refused or reluctantly 
granted. 





Findings Regarding The 
Postal Savings System 


1. 78.6% of the postal savings 
depository offices are in bank 
towns. : 

2. The bankless communities 
served by postal savings de- 
»positories are, in 88% of the 
cases, within 15 miles of a bank 
town. 

3. Towns with fourth class 
post offices which have been 
shown to be in the main bank- 
less communities, have only 
1.5% of the post offices therein 
designated as postal savings 
depositories. 

4. In 99.4% of the first class 
post offices, the Government is 
competing with banks for sav- 
ings deposits. 

5. More than 98% of all bank 
accounts are insured in full by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and so postal sav- 
ings are not needed for protec- 
tion in those communities. 





taining chattel mortgage listings 
from some type of abstract organiza- 
tion in the county seat. 

“It might also be helpful to make 
a survey through personal contact 
with many of these borrowers for 
the purpose of discussing with them .- 
the reason for using the Production 
Credit Association instead of the 
local banking facilities. From these 
interviews may develop some pos- 
sible changes in loaning policy or 
method which might place the banks 
in a position to protect themselves 
more ably from the loss of desirable 
loans to these cooperative organiza- 
tions. 

“Advertisement, with proper ap- 
peal as well as individual promo- 
tional work by the banks, may also 
assist in retaining and even develop- 
ing desirable credit risks for this 
type of loan. 


Conclusions 


1. There is substantial evidence 
that the banks within the State of 
Washington are losing good loans to 
the Production Credit Associations 

2. There is an apparent lack of 
comprehensive knowledge on the 
part of many of the bankers of the 
State as to the activities of these 
associations in the area and the 
permanency of their organization. 

3. Growth of membership and 


(Continued on page 372) 
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We Train Employees To Answer Questions 


HERE must be some pretty 
ieee psychology behind all of 
these 
programs now so popular on the 


“question and answer” 


radio. People must either enjoy 
finding out how little they know, or 
must delight in discovering what 
they do know. 

Anyhow, whatever the psychol- 
ogy, we’ve felt its influence in our 
weekly employees’ school session, 
where the question and answer 
period is the most popular part of 
the program. And we encourage 
these questions and answers from 
the employees and from ourselves, 
since we have found this one of the 
best means yet developed to encour- 
age the employees to keep the public 
informed. Most of the questions they 
ask are identical with questions 
which customers ask them. 

This regular training period for 
our employees is conducted by my- 
self and our trust officer and is a 
natural development along with the 
growth of the bank from a small 
neighborhood savings bank to a 
regular commercial bank of city- 
wide scope. The fact that our de- 
posits jumped from a million and a 
half in 1934 to over $5,326,000 by 
the end of last year indicates how 
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By 
L. B. ACHOR 


Cashier, Swedish American 
National Bank, 
Rockford, Ill. 


To the customer who 
approaches his  win- 
dow, to his friends 
who meet him outside, 
the employee _repre- 
sents the bank. His 
intelligent understand- 
ing of its operation 
determines in _ large 
measure its reputation. 


we had to expand our facilities and 
change our business methods. 

We instituted this weekly school 
to show employees how they would 
have to change and improve their 
methods and become more efficient. 
We have used this period to show 
them how a large bank operates, to 
inform them on all new methods, on 
the use of new machines, and of 
changes in banking laws. 

We learned that the employees 
were being asked many questions 
which they weren’t able to answer. 
Some of them could, of course, answer 
some of the questions, but others, 
such as stenographers and mes- 
senger boys, weren’t fully informed 
on bank routines and technicalities. 
And because we want all represen- 
tatives of the bank to be able to talk 
intelligently about us, even if 
stopped on the street by one of their 
friends, they too take part in the 
question and answer period. 

Among the most typical questions 
are these: 

Why is it that a bank pays only 
1% on savings, when, at the 
same time, if you want to bor- 
row some money it costs 6%? 

Why don’t the banks make more 
loans? 


The intelligent, truthful answer is a 
powerful tool for building good will 
and strengthening public confidence. 
Intelligent employee training is the 
anvil upon which that tool is wrought. 


What about the much talked of 
government control of banks? 
Just what does the guaranty of 
deposits by F. D. I. C. mean? 

It is possible for a man and wife 
each to deposit $5,000 and have 

full government insurance? 

What has the trust department to 
offer? 

In case of death of the husband, 
what benefits are derived by the 
widow through the trust de- 
partment? 

What can the trust department do 
for you while living? 

Why do some banks make service 
charges and others do not? 

What is float? 

What happens to a check when 
deposited in the receiving tell- 
er’s cage? 

Most of these questions are iden- 
tical to those asked by most people 
who are not familiar with the oper- 
ation of a bank. It seems to me that 
any banker would do well to see 
that all of his employees are well 
informed on these and similar com- 
mon questions. 

We try to see that employees are 
properly informed, so that the cor- 
rect answers may be given. Various 
pamphlets published by the A. B. A. 
and the Illinois Bankers Association, 
and the practical articles in Bankers 
Monthly have made proper answers 
available. We emphasize at all times 
that we want our employees to give 
correct information to the public. 
We ask them to bring up at each 
class session problems which have 
been brought to them during the 
previous week. If they have any 
question they cannot answer, they 
are advised to secure the correct one 
before the question is asked them 
again. 

One of our stock form answers 
for the fact that service charges 
have been initiated in recent years 
is to point out that banks used to 
solicit business and did not figure 
the cost of handling same. We tell 
the customers that when banks ad- 
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Can Your Employees 
Answer 
These Questions? 


Can YOU? 


Why do banks pay 1% on sav- 
ings, but charge 6% on loans? 


Why don’t banks make more 
loans? 


What is this government control 
of banks? 


What does the F. D. I. C. guar- 
anty of deposits mean? 


Is a trust fund better than insur- 
ance? 





What can the trust department 
do for me while I am still 
living? 

Why do some banks make serv- 
ice charges while others don't? 

What is “float’’? 

What happens to a check after 
it is deposited? 

Why so much "red tape” when 


I want to open my safe deposit 
box? 





vertised and told customers that 
“$1.00 Starts a Checking Account— 
Pay Your Bills By Check—No Ac- 
count Too Small’, the bank was 
wrong. We tell them that now, 
since cost accounting has entered 
into the operation of a bank, we 
have discovered that each item costs 
acertain amount. We tell them that 
our banks are operated the same 
as any manufacturing plant or other 
business which figures its definite 
costs, and that we have had to 
change in order to make our over- 
head during the time when income 
from the usual sources was reduced 
so substantially. 

It is my firm belief that the cus- 
tomers should be told the truth. If 


the bank is wrong, admit it. That 
is the reason we place so much em- 
phasis on this question period. We 
want to know what the public and 
our customers want to know. We 
want to be able to give them an 
answer. 

Another policy of education which 
has been in effect in our bank for 
some time is what I call “finding out 
how the other fellow does it.” In 
addition to their attendance at our 
school, each employee in an impor- 
tant position is required to take at 
least one day a month for a visit to 
a bank in one of the banks in neigh- 
boring towns. These towns are far 
enough away so that the bankers 
don’t have to worry about us taking 


their business—as a matter of fact, 
we find it actually helps to build 
good will between the institutions. . 

This is a good way of proving to 
our employees that their’s isn’t the 
only bank in the world and that 
there are lots of other people just 
as smart as we. Talking with the 
other bankers and visiting their 
banks to look over their methods 
inevitably teaches each employee 
something new. All of them come 
back to the bank pepped up and 
anxious to put some of the new 
ideas into effect. The other banks 
have fallen in with the idea, too, 
and their employees are dropping 
in on us, so it’s a fair exchange all 
the way round. 





Amortization Eliminated Note Renewals 


By A. J. JORGENSON 


President, The American National Bank of Sidney, Nebraska 


During its first year, our install- 
ment loan department has devel- 
oped no apparent losses. Our bank 
is a national bank and is located in 
a country town of 3,300 population 
in an agricultural community. There 
are no sizeable payrolls in Sidney 
nor in the surrounding territory. 

Prior to a year ago, our bank had 
about 130 small loans averaging 
$108 each. These small loans were, 
for the most part, made to salaried 
people such as office workers, 
clerks, school teachers, and railroad 
workers. These borrowers were all 
steadily employed and people of 
good character and good paying 
habits. 

The trouble about these loans was 
that people who must necessarily 
live on a moderate income and, in 
addition, pay a bank loan from the 
same source, seldom find themselves 
in a position to liquidate a loan of 
as much as $50 or $100 at one time. 
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Therefore, before we started our in- 
stallment loan department, we were 
having a great deal of inconvenience 
in renewing them time after time. 

The fact that these people were 
not able to liquidate their loans as 
they expected to was likewise em- 
barrassing to them. Furthermore, 
that class of business took a great 
deal of the time of our lending of- 
ficers and the income was entirely 
inadequate to cover the actual ex- 
pense in handling so many small 
loans. 

These serious faults led us to try 
to find a solution. The result of our 
thoughts along that line was the 
installation of a special department 
with one man in charge to handle 
only installment loan paper. 

By obtaining a special installment 
loan license from our Secretary of 
State, we are now able to make a 
brokerage charge in addition to 10% 
interest on decreasing balances, so 


that the income from small loans is 

considerably increased. Then, in 

addition, we are now actively solic- 
iting that class of business, so that 

we have nearly doubled our volume 

in the course of one year of oper- 

ation. 

Our borrowers are found by some 
advertising, but mostly through ref- 
erence to our small loan department 
by other customers. Credit stand- 
ing of borrowers is investigated by 
the manager of that department. We 
keep separate records but the in- 
stallment notes are a part of the 
bank assets, and are so considered 
and examined by the National Bank 
Examiner. 

We set up as reserve, interest col- 
lected but not earned, and it is han- 
dled in this way on each individual 
loan until the loan is finally paid in 
full. That, of course, means that we 
have approximately 10% of the 
total loans as reserve at all times. 


It is my opinion that our small 
loan department is with us to stay, 
and we believe that it will continue 
to prove a source of profit to our 
bank and of considerable conven- 
ience to the small borrowers in this 
community. 
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sinks, kitchen cabinets, and equip- 
ment, iceless refrigerators and other 
paraphernalia all form part of the 
general ensemble and are duly ap- 
praised in accordance with their 
appearance and usefulness. 

The second floor is given the same 
treatment as the first with especial 
emphasis placed on bathroom fix- 
tures, tiling, and floors, also cedar, 
linen and other closets. 

This general procedure is followed 
for the third floor if it is finished. 
If unfinished, several features de- 
mand attention. The size, bracing 
and spacing of the roof rafters indi- 





This Complete Systematic Appraisal 
Overlooks No Important Item 


(Continued from page 339) 


cate their ability to carry the roof 
load. The appraiser examines ex- 
posed chimneys for water stains 
which signify defective or worn out 
flashing. Water stains may also ap- 
pear on the roof boards due to miss- 
ing shingles or nail holes. The third 
floor joists can be measured for size 
and spacing and a good idea secured 
of the quality of lathing and plaster- 
ing. Insulation may be exposed on 
the third floor. 

The appraiser measures the ex- 
terior of the building and draws a 
plot plan showing the building with 
dimensions. The foundation is the 
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he Second Federal Savings & Loan Association of Cleveland, O. 
APPRAISERS REPORT ON EXISTING PROPERTY 


Joh. n. D oc 
. Property Address: — 9791 Bucs Neigh7s-O/ra 
. City or Suburb: C/evre lancd Ats Population Seog HS 
County: Cuvyarosca state OA / 0 
41 Fvelid Hts Br. 


Owners ov Address: 53 
State 470 


City: Cle VO ad. 


OWNER: - 


7. Name of Present Occupant: 
. O New Appraisal. 


[= 


i . Distance from Main Office: 


S 


© Reappraisal. 
9 Refinancing Lean. OC Purchase Loan. 


2. Main Artery in District: ‘Enchal PE and, 


Phone No. GZ 2 oo9 
of Phone No. @2e°e°0 
© Renovizing Loan. () Remodeling Loan. 

© Clear Property. (© F. H. A. Insured Loan. 


DISTRICT Fas 7 


Direction 
Bred Biocks trom Property x 


Distance from Employment or Manufacturing Center S-mi 
Type Emp.: 1 Light Mfg. © Heavy Mfg. Pf Misc. Other 


. Police Protection Wood © Fair. © Poor. Fire Protection: Rating 
Residents byAmerican. © Foreign (Nationality 
. Section: Age in years ae s 


SERRE 


. Zoned: W¥es. (No. For what: WellNESs 
. Surrounding Homes: Goo 

. Grade School: _ SP. BL High School: _/Q 
. General Appearance of Street Seo 


720O7e 
Encroaching Undesirable Features: Remarks: 77 0ne 
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. Vacancies in Section: 


OD Level. a brheugs, Above — level__en__ 
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ite —— _— 
Improvements: Sewers: ‘eum. v1 Sanitary. 
OF Pavement-hind Ae. arn. 
General Tegsy $7 — aa Improvement Taxes $_... 
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ees 


pubienihietine ~ Acres @ 6.20 


Construction: 


Of District: 
In Block: 


LAND : 
Frontage... OD __ fe. Depth right side_ 249» Depth left side__ 2 “OQ 
ft. Below street level 
Landscaping: 42. i soent s 
Restrictions: 70: ‘peirats ce: Residences ~ Cost: "S000 - L908 


Cistern 
(city Woter. ‘Boas. bBlectricity. C 
Condition - 78 
. Total Taxes $. 70/2 =... Yrs. to Pay Imp. Taxes 777 val 


VALUE OF LAND 
_ Feet Front @ $_ PA __.Per Foot = $..& OOO” 


—_——Per Acre = $ 


= ). CO) Negro. Racial Trend: 
. Urban. brSuburban. O Rural—¥YCongested. C Houses scattered 7 OO % Built up 
Residential Desirability: [ Best. WGooa © Fair. 0 Poor—Trend: BA itatic. 0D Up. O Down. 
Transition: Pi None. © To Manufacturing. © To Commercial Business. [) To Apartments: Rate: 


Price class $ éSeo to $ Boos 
BI. Bus Line Bl. Car Line: 5 BI 
eo 
4790772 


ft Rear SO. on 
ft. Grade of street 
ae Good | 
_ Saptte: tank 
Well. © Septic tank. 
29 Walks—kind ote 


APPRAISAL OF LAND $———>-2 OO— _ 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF EXISTING BUILDINGS 
‘Type: WEingte. ©2 Family. 0 Duplex. 0 Stores and Apartments. Other 
Frame. () Solid Masonry. © Brick Veneer. Other... 


Exterior Design: [) Excellent. Good. 0 Acceptable. () Poor. 0 Bad 

Interior Design: () Excellent. t2Good. () Acceptable. ) Poor. 0 Bed. 

Class of Construction: () Special. () Excellent. beGood. © Medium. 1 Cheap. (5 Very Cheap. 

Age in Years: __ __. If Remodeled, when 

Shute age: 2, Danis Meuse: hessbecn- Well maintained 


hed Gb ons. anna. 


= iinier: Se od 
DIMENSIONS 


Interior —s 





Basement: Wf Full. C Part PO tect x 24 Ostet x 7 
Building: Feet front 89 2. ~ aed 2 
Projections: .__. 77 727. 
No. of Usable Rooms: ao _ ok 
No. of complete bathrooms: ——- No. of itional toilets. 
Amount of interior tile in building: Beth: Fleet: 
Other Festeres: —_______. 


« Ist floor. 
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—. No. stories _=& 
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2D _ tect to ridge. 
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first objective. In brick or other 
masonry walls, the character of the 
joints is observed to determine if 
they are fairly uniform as to thick- 
ness and color. If the mortar crum- 
bles easily when picked at with a 
knife blade there is too much sand 
or a poor quality of cementing mate- 
rial. In concrete block foundations 
cheap work can be detected by in- 
sufficient mortar in the joints or by 
the wall being out of plumb. Good 
brick work is always plumb and 
square with all courses even and 
horizontal. 

Brick walls are examined for 
cracks at or near the corners of the 
building and above or below the 
exterior window and door openings. 
Settling of porch floors, columns, 
and piers is noted. In a frame build- 
ing, the siding is examined for 
broken, split, loose or decayed 
boards. Siding should be laid evenly 
with overlapped and tight butt 
joints. Porches and steps are ex- 
amined for deterioration. Painting 
of all exteriors is important to pre- 
vent decay, and if the building 
needs paint, an estimate of the cost 
is made. Gutters, and down spouts 
are checked for quality and condi- 
tion, and if they have not been kept 
well painted, rusty spots and holes 
often appear. 

The roof is very important and 
the appraiser must carefully scan 
the entire roof for loose or curled 
shingles if wood or asphalt, and for 
broken or cracked slates if a slate 
roof. Flashing about the chimneys, 
vents and vertical joints between 
the chimney and the sidewalls, and, 
in frame construction, where the 
chimney is an exterior one, should 
be tight, to shut out the elements. 
The cost of any necessary repairs, 
interior and exterior is estimated 
and shown on the report. 

The garage and drive are exam- 
ined for structure and condition and 
the estimated value noted. The con- 
tour of the land, the sidewalks, 


lawn, trees, shrubbery and any 
landscaping is observed and re- 
corded. 


The appraiser then examines the 
pavement for kind and condition 
and also records all improvements 
on the property such as, sewers, gas 
and water lines, electricity, wells, 
and so on. 

The immediate neighborhood is 
reviewed for nationality of resi- 
dents, congestion, age, residential 


(Continued on page 366) 


—— —— - me On the reverse side the appraiser puts down con- 


struction details, estimate of repairs, estimate of 
valuation, and a scale ground plan of the property. 
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Photographs make no mistakes... 
they are secured with lightning speed 
and are completely accurate, alter- 
ation-proof, substit:ution-proof and 
tamper - proof. 


ELL-MANAGED banks, large 

and small, entrust their impor- 
tant accounting and transit work to 
Recordak Photographic Accounting 
Systems. With Recordak, both bank 
and customer enjoy utmost protection, 
for every accounting transaction is 
silently witnessed by the unerring eye 
of the camera...recorded down to the 
minutest detail, speedily...econom- 
ically...authentically. 

Equally important, Recordak levels 
off peak loads...smooths out rush- 
hour periods...makes every employee 
more versatile and more valuable... 
and eliminates duplication of effort. 


Is any record as accurate as. 
a photograph? | 


A Recordak installation in your bank 


entails no capital outlay...and there 
are 12 conveniently located service 
offices throughout the United States. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Co.), 350 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Recordak users report savings up to 
45% net on per-item costs, 50% on 
supplies, 90% in storage space. 





RECORDAK 


Photographic Accounting Systems 


How To Avoid A Holdup 


If a bank is as thorough in its preparations to protect against hold- 
ups as the bandits are in planning them, few holdups will occur. 


HE bank holdup men who are 
most successful always plan 
holdups carefully. They may 
work on the “research” part of the 
job for several months. Either they 
or their pals visit the bank many 
times under many pretexts, in order 
to learn various information they 
will need on the day of the holdup. 

They try to find out, for example, 
how much money is on hand at one 
time. They make careful observa- 
tions as to where cash is kept. If 
enough of it is kept on the counter, 
their holdup may be planned only 
to take the counter cash. If most of 
it is kept in the vault, then they 
study the layout carefully to deter- 
mine how easy it will be to get into 
the vault. 

If they discover, as I did recently, 
that the door from the lobby in a 
certain bank can be readily opened 
by anyone from the outside, they 
plan on holding the employees under 
guard while one of their number 
opens this door and goes into the 
vault to get the cash. 

In this case, the key was kept on 
a ledge on the outside of the cages, 
and it required only a few minutes’ 
presence in the bank to discover 
employees reaching up to this ledge 
for the key, letting themselves in, 
and putting the key back on the 
ledge. The door might just as well 
have been unlocked. 

After all of the weaknesses in the 
bank have been discovered, the rob- 
bers then make a careful study of 
the possibilities of a getaway. They 
drive their car over all the roads in 
the community and plan a definite 
route which they will follow on the 
day of the robbery. While they 
usually leave town on a concrete 
highway, they may, if they are not 
followed, try to avoid pursuers by 
leaving the highway and traveling 
on a dirt or gravel road for a short 
distance to get on another concrete 
road. 

At any rate, whatever their plan 
is, they go over the route many 
times. The man who will drive the 
car on the day of the holdup not 
only fixes the route in his mind 
carefully, but makes a careful rec- 
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By J. R. CUDNEY 


ord of the speedometer reading at 
each turn. Furthermore, he prac- 
tices making every turn at the high- 
est speed possible, ‘so that he will 
know when it will be necessary to 
slow down in order to avoid a wreck. 

Bandits realize that they are put- 
ting their lives against money. If 
they lose, they will lose their lives, 
so they try to be careful, and yet 
use their ingenuity to provide as 
much speed as possible for the get- 
away. 

Local highway officers, knowing 
these facts, may be able to recog- 
nize men who are carrying on this 
program. Because of the fact that 
they are likely to be in community 
for several weeks, if not several 
months, an alert police officer in co- 
operation with alert bankers may be 
able to frustrate a robbery, or at 
least to identify the robbers so that 
they may be captured. 

Furthermore, knowing what to 
watch for, bankers may make it far 
more difficult to get the information 
the robbers want, and so discour- 
age them from attacking the bank. 
For example, precautions might be 
taken which would make it difficult 





Preparations 
A Bank Can Make 


1. Strangers should be inves- 
tigated promptly to see if they 
have a legitimate business in the 
town. If the banker's suspicions 
are aroused, a report should be 
made to local police authorities. 


2. The license numbers of 
strange cars which are seen in 
town for more than one day 
should be recorded with a de- 
scription. 


3. The bandit-resisting equip- 
ment you have should be made 
known so that bandits will not 
try to hold up your bank. 


for bandits to find out how much 
cash is kept on the counters, or a 
policy may be adopted to prevent 
very much cash from ever being in 
sight. 

It might be far better to make it 
necessary for the tellers to replenish 
their cash two or three times a day 
from a strong-box in the vault, than 
it would to have an entire day’s 
needs on the counter at one time. 

Another protective measure is to 
have drawers in which the cur- 
rency is kept, which may be auto- 
matically closed and locked before 
the bandits can reach the drawers. 
Other precautions are: time locks 
on the money chest in the vault, 
ventilating equipment in the vault, 
and a time lock on the vault door 
which will prevent the vault from 
being closed before a certain hour, 
in order to avoid employees and 
customers being locked in the vault 
to aid the bandits’ escape. 

Another splendid idea is to have 
some person located on a balcony 
which overlooks the banking floor, 
who should have direct connection 
with the police department and per- 
haps with business men in the town 
who are armed and strategically 
located on the second floors of sur- 
rounding buildings. This person 
may, therefore, send alarms without 
the bandits knowing what has hap- 
pened. This may make it possible 
to meet the bandits at the door as 
they are leaving, in a surprise move- 
ment which may effect their cap- 
ture. 

Of course, if an arrangement of 
this sort is made, the facilities avail- 
able to this person who is in a more 
or less hidden position should be so 
disguised that a stranger would sel- 
dom if ever have an opportunity to 
examine the contents of this person’s 
room or desk. It is possible to hide 
signals inside a desk drawer, for 
the use of such a person. 

To make this arrangement com- 
plete, the room of this person (who 
may be the telephone operator, or 
some other employee who does not 
need to leave his room frequently) 
should be made of bullet-proof par- 


(Continued on page 372) 
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For seven consecutive years BANKS, TRUST 
COMPANIES, UNDERWRITERS AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES have bought more space in TIME 
than in any other general or business magazine. 


i COMMERCIAL BANKERS recognize TIME readers 


as the largest management group of America’s lead- 
ing corporate borrowers. Commercial paper houses 
see a potent source for salable credit. Factors want 
these people as “silent partners.” 


TRUST COMPANIES have discovered and proved 
that the pages of TIME are most productive of 
results from those who have wealth to conserve, 
estates to pass on to others. 


weekly audience in 700,000 stable homes is more 
than a valuable market for their securities: they 
know that they are also getting the attention of po- 
tential security issuers. 


INVESTMENT DEALERS, INVESTMENT TRUSTS, 
DIVIDEND ADVERTISERS use TIME as the back- 


log of their selling and public relations activities 


3 HOUSES OF ISSUE have learned that TIME’s 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


TIME & LIFE BLDG. 
% A questionnaire among the presidents o 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
every U. S. bank a year age revealed 
that half of them read TIME thoroughly. NEW YORK. CITY 
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Little Services That Please Customers 


Consideration for the little courtesies and out-of-the-ordinary conveniences 
pays high dividends in customer appreciation and community good will. 


“The man who is afraid to do too 
much for the people he does busi- 
ness with need not be afraid of 
having too much business to do.”— 
Elbert Hubbard. 


E BELIEVE this applies 
W cass as well in banking 

as in selling groceries or 
shoes. Little things that seem to 
amount to nothing are often the 
very things that make new friends 
and customers. For instance, pen 
points are small things, something 
that may never be given a second 
thought. Yet these small things are 
often the object of good-natured 
jesting. How many times has a 
banker been queried: “Where did 
you get these pen points? They 
write like those discarded at the 
Postoffice.”’ Although spoken in the 
spirit of fun, there is a subconscious 
resentment at the pen that scratched 
and leaked ink on the fingers. A 
very little thing, but one that can 


By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


Asst. Cashier, Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Shenandoah, lowa 


be avoided by changing pen points 
each morning. We do this. It is 
true that we have never had any 
particular verbal thanks for this 
little courtesy, but at the same time 
we have never had any criticisms of 
our pens. 

America has become a nation of 
weight conscious citizens. A pound 
in England may be merely some- 
thing to spend, but over here it is a 
more serious thing. One ad says 
use “Slimo” and get rid of those 
surplus pounds, another says use 
“Gaino” and gain back that youth- 
ful figure. With this in mind, we 
installed a bathroom scale inside 
the bank near the front door. We 
located it here so that anyone might 
use the scale while entering or 


The bank has made itself the center of community interest by its 
participation in the interests and activities of the community. 
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leaving. The type of scale we pur- 
chased had the weight register 
located so that it was difficult for 
anyone to see the weight except the 
person being weighed. While a free 
scale is not uncommon, it is sur- 
prising to see how many people use 
our scale daily. At noon a number 
of working girls stop in for no other 
purpose than to get weighed. This 
provides us with low cost advertis- 
ing while also serving our friends. 

People like to be remembered on 
their birthday and we try to do so. 
We obtained a list of birthdays of 
our customers and friends from the 
city hall. Each day we send con- 
gratulations to these customers and 
friends. To the ladies we enclose a 
card like the sample which gives 
the recipient a flower symbolic of 
her birth month. The local floral 
store supplies these flowers at five 
cents a card. Customer after cus- 
tomer has thanked us for the greet- 
ings and remarked: “How did you 
know it was my birthday?” 

We also remember newlyweds and 
births in a similar manner. The 
stenographer checks through the 
paper and lists all births and mar- 
riages in a daily date book. To each 
one of these a letter is sent and 
suitable booklets enclosed. The 
wedding booklet gives the honey- 
moon trip, guests, bridesmaids, and 
other long to be remembered items. 
The birth book has places for visi- 
tors to sign, list of gifts, baby poem 
and many other interesting bits. 

We find that our birthday-, new- 
lywed-, and birth-letters provide us 
with more real advertising than 
any other form we have ever tried. 
It brings into play that personal 
touch, and makes the recipient feel 
a glow of good will towards the 
sender. 

When the trouble in Spain started 
to brew, we thought that it might 
be interesting to look up some of 
the various places mentioned in the 
daily news dispatches. We did find 
it interesting and thought others 
might also, so we purchased a world 
globe and placed it on the front 
check desk. It has been used almost 
every day. When the China-Japan 
hostilities came along, it was used 
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“This new Rand M¢Nally 





Write today for samples 


dditional infor- 
and a pret Rand 
improved, 





mation 
CNally’s new, 
a peter Savings 
Club Services. Address: 
Rand MCNally & Com- 
pany, Systems Division, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
Our representatives are 
conveniently located in 
the principal cities. 
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SAVINGS CLUB 





SERVIC 






p ae naturally expect Rand 


MCNally—because of intimate associ- 
ation with banks and bankers for 
more than a half-century—to offer a 
Savings Club Plan that is thoroughly 
practical, thoroughly reliable. 


That’s exactly what this new service 
is. It’s complete from A to Z. You 
pick the plan and materials best suited 
for your bank from a large 
Rand M€Nally selection. 
You'll find every piece— 
from attractive folders illus- 
trated with fine artwork, to 
appropriately designed tam- 
per-proof checks—prepared 
with a care and accuracy 
that will attract new business to your 
bank, and further its prestige in your 
city. 


Rand M€Nally Systems Tamper- 
Proof. A most important part of 
Rand MCNally’s Savings Club Service 


is the tamper-proof system of opera- 


CHICAGO 


zt beats 
Anything 


99 
I’ve seen! 








It’s Complete... 
Tamper-proof... 
Individualized . . . 


Absolutely Accurate 


tion. You and your customers are 
protected in this way: 


(1) All books and checks are printed ° 
on registered paper impossible 
to duplicate; 


(2) System numbers are registered 
for your protection; 


(3) All numbered printing is shipped 
in patented, sealed, self-identify- 
ing containers. 


In addition, Rand M€Nally Systems 
are individualized—they make provi- 
sion for your bank name, title, seal, 
motto, and due 
dates on coupons. 
They are self-com- 
puting, too, tell 
you at a glance how much has been 
paid and how much is still due. 


Other features of Rand MCNally Sav- 
ings Club Services are just as carefully 
designed to help you promote new 
business, give customers the best of 
service, and keep your costs at a 
minimum. 





RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 2.06.2 058 


NEW YORK .- 
PUBLISHERS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MAP MAKERS 


PRINTERS 
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even more. We feel that the cus- 
tomers appreciate this little extra 
service. It has also brought new 
faces into the bank. There may be 
an argument at one of the local 
barber shops as to the location of 
Peiping or Tientsin. Instead of call- 
ing the library or going to the drug 
store, they come to the bank and 
locate the disputed place on our 
globe. 

We have a large thermometer- 
barometer located in the bank. 
There is actually a very funny thing 
in connection with this instrument. 
It was first placed on a wood pillar 
that runs up one wall—a pillar that 
conceals steam pipes. It was placed 
there on a hot summer day and no 
thought was given to the pipes. 
However, early last fall, when the 
heat was turned on upstairs, we 
realized our mistake when the 
thermometer raced to 90 degrees. 
Some of our friends said they 
thought the president located it 
there on purpose, so that it would 
make the employees think the bank 
was warmer. Even this little error 
created interest and made many 
notice our thermometer who might 
not have done so otherwise. So, 
although we have now changed it to 
a more accurate location, the mis- 
take served a purpose. 

We have a large front window 
that we have never used much for 
display. Recently we suggested to 
some local artists that they might 
like to bring in some of their paint- 
ings. This was met with enthusiasm 
by the artists, because an amateur 
artist may paint fifty pictures and 
no one but his immediate circle of 
friends may know that he paints. 
When we first made the suggestion 
we had knowledge of only two 
artists. However, at present we have 
five pictures displayed by five dif- 
ferent people. The artists change 


Take this card to the 


Shenandoah Floral Company 


They will be pleased to present you 


a flower with our compliments 


The flower which symbolizes your 


birth is 


The Security Trust & Savings Bank 


Shenandoah, lowa 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


At five cents per flower, the bank considers this birthday remembrance 
the cheapest and most valuable good will builder it could devise. 


their pictures about every two 
weeks. We have at present two oil 
paintings, a pencil sketch, a water 
color and a charcoal drawing. We 
have made steadfast friends of these 
artists, who will constantly adver- 
tise and recommend us, and we 
have attracted attention to our bank 
by this unusual display. Later we 
will allow some other group or club 
to display their hobby, thereby in- 
creasing our territory of friends. 


In former years we have supplied 
schools with blotters, rulers, and 
pencils. We never received much 
satisfaction or advertising from any 
of these. The blotters and pencils 
were used too rapidly and called 
for a constant new supply. We 
thought that rulers would answer 
the problem, but it didn’t. It was 
too easy for the boys to make “rat- 
tle bones” from them. So last year 
we turned to that old favorite, cal- 
endars. We supplied a_ historical 
calendar that has proved very pop- 


Nine Ways This Bank Serves 


1. A free scale in the lobby 


attracts many people into the 
bank. 


2. Customers’ birthdays are re- 
membered with cards and their 
birth flowers. 


3. Letters and suitable booklets 


are sent following marriages and 
births. 


4. A globe on a lobby desk is 
the center of many military and 
international discussions. 


5. A thermometer and barom- 
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eter also bring many new faces 
into the lobby. 


6. A front window is used for 
displays by local artists, hobby- 
ists, and service clubs. 


7. Schools are supplied with 
historical calendars. 


8. Merchants receive perpetual 
calendars (and the bank picks 
the calendar locations). 


9. A public bulletin board car- 
ries notices of farm sales, school 
events, bazaars, and so on. 


ular. The events were pictured in 
colors and a description of each 
event was printed below. They were 
really very good looking calendars 
and had worthwhile information on 
them. We mailed these to all teach- 
ers in our trading vicinity. That the 
teachers appreciated them we now 
know, as most of them have re- 
quested new calendars for this 
school year. 

We supply our merchants with 
large daily date pads. This year in- 
stead of the daily tear-off date 
calendar we are supplying the inter- 
changeable type that can be used 
year after year. In placing these 
calendars we search for good loca- 
tions. In the past we have too often 
found our calendars located in back 
rooms. This we felt was something 
along the line of supplying checks 
as scratch pads, a very poor and 
expensive way to advertise. We 
have found that if we ask the mer- 
chant for a certain location and sup- 
ply him each year, he will save 
this space for us. 

We have a bulletin board on one 
wall that finds constant use. On 
this we pin notices of farm sales, 
class plays, bazaars and other items 
that might be of interest to some of 
our customers. It is a very popular 
board not only to the ones who use 
it, but to those who wish to find out 
when a certain event takes place. 
While on this subject I might men- 
tion that we do not allow show 
posters to be displayed in the bank. 
We find that many customers take 
offense at certain shows and that it 
is commercializing for us to display 
a show bill for a free ticket. In other 
words we feel that if a theatre 
manager believes our lobby or win- 
dow space worth a free ticket for 
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advertising it must be valuable, in 
fact so valuable that we should use 
it ourselves. 

Undoubtedly there are many, 
many other things we might do to 
build good will. However, we feel 
that we have started on the right 
line of “doing little things” and be- 
lieve that these little things are do- 
ing big things for us. We have no 
special plan or budget, we aim only 
to do several things: 

1—Benefit or help the most peo- 
ple, and not to appeal to anyone 
clique. ‘ 

2—Try not only to advertise but 
to be of service. 

3—Discover the little things that 
may not be noticed but that at the 
same time makes things run 
smoother. 


A Simple Credit Rating 
For Small Loans 
(Continued from page 333) 


and so on. The financial statement 
on this form is only for those who 
are borrowing $500 or more, for 
such purchases as a commercial 
refrigerator, heating and cooling 
system, or the like. A blank has 
been provided on which this infor- 
mation may be rated along with an- 
other for endorsements and other 
security. 

Those who make the loans and the 
men who review them find this 
method to be a great help and much 
easier to handle than the old ones. 
Reviewing can ordinarily be done 
in 25% of the time, and the able 
loan man can turn out a larger 
volume on a better credit basis than 
he could before. 

In other words, we have estab- 
lished the maximum percentages in 
keeping with our idea of the rela- 
tive importance of each class of in- 
formation in its bearing on the 
credit and our chances of receiving 
our principal and interest with the 
minimum of extra collection ex- 
pense. Opinions as to what these 
percentages should be would be 
many and varied, but these seem in 
our situation to be “in balance, and 
satisfactory for our purposes. 

F. H. A. Title I, with its three- 
year maximum time and 20% guar- 
antee, led most of us to forget to 
watch credit factors carefully. It 
precipitated a scramble among the 
finance companies with the attend- 
ant overthrow of their previous 
terms and credit standards, built up 
over a long period of hard experi- 
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Where service 


to correspondent banks 


has been developed 


through 


more than half a century 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ence. New schemes, new terms, new 
dealer terms, changing for a time 
almost every week, have blurred 
the installment loan credit basis 
considerably, but, without a doubt, 
we will wander back to a more 
satisfactory program in due time. 
From our standpoint, the forms 
are helpful in keeping our heads 
clear and our judgment on a rea- 
sonably even keel. The picture is 
there and well balanced, so there is 
no reason why we should “kid our- 


selves” as to the quality of the loan. 
If we don’t know how to interpret 
it properly, the fault is ours. 


We often discover that manufac- 
turers know more about banking 
than bankers know about manufac- 
turing. 


Money leaves your town every 
week, which might benefit your 
bank in some way if you knew about 
it. 
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The light numbers are Sundays. 


Banking Holidays By States 


June -December, 1938 


The black numbers are other holidays. 


indicates that the holiday is observed by some of the banks in the state. 


The symbol * following a date 


A collection item arriving in a state on one of these holidays will not be handled until the next business day. 

















































































































































































































































































STATES June July August | September October November December 
ALABAMA 8,5, 2 3,4, 10,17, 24,31 | 7, 14,21,28 | 4,5,11,18,25 | 2,9, 82, 16,23,30 | 6,1, 13, 20 24, 27 | 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
ARIZONA ——i(‘ié‘*LSC*«*S«CLD«CAG,2G—(‘( 10, 17, 24, 31. 7, 14,21,28 | 4,5, 11, 18,25 | ick 16, 23, 30 |6, 8, 11, 13, 20, mM, a7] 4,11, 18, 25,26 
ARKANSAS. : cx 5, 12, 19,26 | 3,4,10,17,24,31 | 7,14,21,28 | 4,5, 11,18,25 | 2,9, 12°, 16, 23,30 | 6, 41, 13, 20,2427 | 4, 11, 18, 25,26 
CALIFORNIA 5, 12, 2, 19,26 1 3, 4, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4.5.9, 11, 18, 2 25 | 2,9,12 16, 23, 30 6, 8, 11, 13, 20, 24, 2 27] 4,11 18, 25, 26 
COLORADO "8, 12, 19, 26 3,4, 10,17, 24,31 | 2,7, 14, 21,28 4,5,11,18,25 | 2,9, 12%, 16,23 306, 8, 11, 13, 20, 24, 27 “4, 11, 18, 25 26 
CONNECTIC UT ~«L §, 12, 19, 26 3, 4, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 4,5, 11, 18,25 | 2,9, 12, 16, 23,30 | 6, 11, 13, 20, 24,27 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
DELAWARE 5, 12, 19, 26 3, 4, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 4,5,11, 18,25 | 2,9, 48, 16, 23,30 |6,8, 11, 13, 20, 24,27] 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA _ 5, 12, 19, 26 3,4, 10,17,24,31 | 7,14,21,28 | 4,5,11,18 25 | 2,9,16,23,30 | 6,41,13,20,24,27 | 4,11, 18, 25,26 
FLORIDA _ 3,5,12,19,26 | 3,4, 10,17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 4,5, 11, 18,25 | 2,9, 18, 16, 23,30 |6, 8*, 11, 13, 20 24, 27 "4,11, 18, 25, 26 
GEORGIA - 3,5 5,12, 19,26 8, 4,10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 45,11,18,25 | 2,9,12,16,23,30 | 6, 41,13, 20,24,27 | 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
IDAHO—~— 5, 12,15, 19,26 | 3,4, 10,17,24,31 | 7,9, 14, 21,28 4,5, 11, 18,25 | 2,9, 12, 16, 23,30 |6,8, 11, 13, 20, 24,27] 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
ILLINOIS 5, 12, 19, 2 3, 4,10, 17, 24, 31 7,14,21,28 | 4, 5, 11, 18,25 2, 9, 12, 16, 23,30 (6, 8%, 1, 13, 20, 24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
INDIANA eas 6 aa | 8,4, 10, 17, 24, 31 -* 7, 14, 21, 28 * 5,11, 18,25 | 2,9, 12, 16,23, 30 |6, 8, 1, 13, 20, 24, 27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
IOWA 5, 12, 19, 26 3,4, 10, 17, 24,31 | 7,14, 21, 28 4,5, 11, 18, 25 2,9, 16, 23,30 |6,8, 11, 13, 20, 24,27] 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
KANSAS 5,12, 19, 2% «| 3, 4, 10, 17, 24, a1 | 7 = 4,5, 11, 18, 25 2,9, 18%, 16, 23, 30° 6,01, 13, 20, 4,27 | 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
KENTUCKY 3,5, 12, 19,26 | 3,4,10,17,24,31 | 7, 7,14,21,28 4,5, 11, 18, 25 2,9, 12, 16, 23, 30 | 6,11, 13,20,24,27 | 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
LOUISIANA 8,5, 12, 19,26 "3,4, 10, 17, 24,31 | 7, 14,31,28,80 | 4,5, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 12, 16, 23,30 | 2,6, 11,13, 20,24,27] 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
MAINE 5,12,19,26 | 3,4 10,17,24,31 | 7,14,21,28 | 4,5 i, 18, 25 ~ 2,9, 16, 23,30 | 6,12, 13, 20, 24, 27 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
MARYLAND 5, 12, 19, 2% | 3,4,10,17,24,31  7,14,21,28 | 4, 5,11, 12, 18, 25 | 2, 9, 1B, 16, 23,30 |6 8, 11, 13, 20, 24, 27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
MASSAC HUSETTS 5, 12, 17 17", 19, 26 | 8,4, 10, 17, 24, 31 31 | 7,14,21,28 | 4,5,11,18,25 | 2 2,9, 12, 16, 23,30 | 6,11, 13, 20, 4,27 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
MICHIGAN © 5, 12,19,26 | 3, 4, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 4,5,11, 18,25 | 2,9, 16, 23,30 | 6,8, 12, 13, 20, 24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
MINNESOTA _ 5,12, 19, 26 | 8,4,10,17, 24,31 | 7, 14, 21, 28 4,511, 18, 25 ~ 2,9, 16, 23, 30/6, 8, 11, 13, 20,24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
MISSISSIPPI =——ié‘d|*SCtéR,S, 12,1926 | 3, 4,10, 17, 24,31 | 7, 14,21, | “4,5, 11, 18, 25 28 16, 23,30 | 6,11, 13,20, 24,27 | 4 11, 18, 25, 26 
MISSOURI —S*«|_~—=«S, 12, 19, 26 | 3, 4, 10, 17, 24, 31 2,7, 14,21,28 | 4,5, 11, 18, 18, 2 | 29,16,23,20 |6, 8,11, 13 13, 20, 24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
MONTANA “* = 26 84, 10, 17, 19, 24 24,31, 7, 14,2128 | 4,5,11,18,25 | 2,9, 12, 16, 23, 30 |6,8,11, 13, 20,24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
NEBRASKA “5,12, 19, 26 3, 4, 10, 17, 24,31 | ae 21, 28 “| 4,5) 11, 18, 25 eo 16, 23,30 | 6, 11, 13, 20, 24, 27. 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
NEVADA 5,12, 19,26 | 3,4, 10, 17, 24, 31 ‘| 2142128 | 4, 5.6, 1, 18,25 | 2,9, 1, 12, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 8, 11, 13, 20,24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 5, 12, 19, 26 3, 4, 10, 17 | 4, 14, 21, 28 | 5, 11, 18, 25 | 2,9, 12, 16, 23, 30 6, 8, 11, 13, 20, 24,27 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
NEW JERSEY 51 12,19,26 | 3,4, 10, 17,24, 31 7,14,21,28 | 4,6,11,18,25 Ze 9, 12, 16, 23, 30 | 6,8, 11, 13, 20,24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
NEW MEXIC 0 " oe 12, 19, 2 26 | 3,4,10,17,24,31 | 7,14,21,28 | 4, 5,11, 18,25 | 2,9, 18%, 16, 23,30 | 6, 41, 13, 20, 24,27 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
NEW YORK | _ 5, 12, 19, 26 3,4,10,17,24,31 | 7,14,21,28 | 4, 5, 11, 18, 25 “| 2.93 12, 16, 23, 30 | 6,8, 11, 13, 20, 24, 27 4, 11, 18, 25, 28 
NORTH CAROLINA | 5, 12,1 19,26 | 3, 4, 10, 17, 24, 31 7,14,21,28 | 4,5,11,18,25 | 2,9,16,23,30 | 6,11, 13,20, 24,27 | 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
NORTH DAKOTA | _5, 12, 19, 26,28 | 3,4, 10, 17, 24, 31 7,14,21,28 | 4,5,11,18,25 | 2,9, 12, 16,23,30 |6,8,11,13,20,24,27| 4, UM, 18, 25, 26 
OHIO 5 49, 19, 26 3, 4, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 4,5, 11, 18,25 | 2,9, 12, 16, 23,30 |6,8*, 11,13, 20,24,27| 4, 11, 18, 2 25, 26 
OKLAHOMA 5,12, 19,26 3,4, 10, 42,17, 24,31 7, 14,21,28 | 4,5,11,18,25 | 2,9, 16, 23,30 | 6,8,11,13,20,24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
OREGON ~ §, 12, 19, 26 3, 4, 10, 17,24,31 | 7, 14, 21, 28 4,5, 11, 18,25 | 2,9, 12, 16, 23,30 |6,8,11,13,20,24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
PENNSYLVANIA _ 6 12, 141 19,26 | 3,4, 10,17,24,31 | 7,14,21,28 | 4,5, 11,18,25 | 2,9, 92, 16, 23,30 |6,8,11,13,20,24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25,26 
RHODE ISLAND —'|_5, 12, 19, 26 3, 4, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 4,5, 11, 18,25 | 2,9, 12, 16, 23,30 |6,8,11,13,20,24,27| 4,11 18, 25,26 
SOUTH CAROLINA | 8°,5,12,19,26 | 3,4,10,17,24,31 | 7,14,21,28 | 4,6,11,18,25 | 2,9, 16,23,30 | 6,8, 11, 13, 20, 24, 27 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
SOUTH DAKOTA _ 5,12,19,26 | 3,4,10,17, 24,31 | 7,14,21,28 | 4,8,11,18,25 | 2,9, 16,23, 30 | 6,8, 11, 13,20,24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
TENNESSEE. ; 8,5, 12, (19,26 3 4, 10, 18, 17, 24, 31| 4, 7, 14, 21, 28 4,5, 11, 18, 25 | 2,9, 16,23, 30 | 6,8, 21, 13, 20, 24,27 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
TEXAS we 3 5, 12, 19,26 3 4, 10,17 28, 24, 31| 7, 14, 21, 27, 28 4,5, 11, 18,25 | 2,9, 12, 16, 23,30 | 6,8,11, 13, 20, 2%, 27 4, 1, 18, 2 25, 26 
UTAH ae 5,12, 19,26 3 4, 10,17, 24,25, 31, 7, 14, 21, 28 4,5, 11, 18,25 | 2,9, 12, 16, 23,30 | 6,1, 13,20,24,27 | 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
VERMONT 5, 12, 19, 26 3,4, 10, 17, 24,31 | 7, 14,16,21,28 | 4,5, 11,18,25 | 2,9, 8%, 16, 23,30 | 6,11, 13,20,24,27 | 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
VIRGINIA 3,5,12,19,26 | 3,4,10,17,24,31 | 7, 14, 21, 28 4,5, 11, 18,25 | 2,9, 92, 16, 23,30 |6,8,11,13,20,24,27| 4. 11, 18, 25,26 
WASHINGTON 5, 12, 19, 26 3, 4, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 45,11 18,18, 25 | 2,9, 12, 16, 23,30 |6 8,11, 13,20 24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
WEST VIRGINIA 5, 12, 19, 28°, 26 | 3,4, 10,17,24,31 | 8, 7,14 21,28 4,5, 11,18, 25 | 2,9, 48%, 16,23, 30 | 6,8, 11, 13, 20,24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25. 26 
WISCONSIN 5, 12, 19, 26 3, 4, 10, 17, 24, 31 7,14, 21,28 | 4,65, 11,18,20,25 | 2,9, 42, 16,23, 30 |6,8,11,13,20,24,27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
WYOMING 5, 12, 19, 26 3, 4, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 4,5,11, 18,25 | 2,9, 12, 16, 23, 30 | 6,8, 21, 13, 20, 94,27| 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
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How Defalcations May 
Be Avoided 

(Continued from page 347) 
joint control. If there are not suffi- 
cient employees in the bank, one of 
the directors should act as control 
agent with the managing officer. 
Also, all securities held by the bank 
should be audited at regular inter- 
vals. 

The bank should keep a perma- 
nent record of all securities left for 
safe keeping and should require a 
receipt from the customers when 
these securities are returned. 

It would also be well to send out 
semi-annually or at least annually, 
an audit letter to all borrowers. This 
letter should request that the bor- 
rowers indicate the balance due on 
their notes. Their replies should be 
directed to a separate post office box 
to which employees of the bank do 
not have ready access.—Herbert J. 
Schmidt, National Surety Corp., 
Chicago. 


How Night Transit 
Reduces Float 


(Continued from page 331) 
earliest outgoing cash letters is 
started. When the 10:30 mail ar- 
rives, before being sorted, items 
which must be dispatched at 11:30 
are pulled out and handed to the 
clerks who are writing cash letters. 
Substitution tickets, showing the 
amount of such items, are put in the 
incoming cash letters for proof pur- 
poses. The incoming letters are then 
sorted to later outgoing trips and 
proved as rapidly as possible. 

This method of operation is fol- 
lowed throughout the night—all in- 
coming cash letters being looked 
through for items which must be 
dispatched before the incoming let- 
ters can be completely proved. 
While this method involves re- 
handling of many items, the ability 
to redispatch some checks within 30 
minutes after they have been re- 
ceived by the night transit depart- 
ment compensates for the double 
handling of a large number of items. 

With the start of night transit 
sendings, approximately 3,500 tran- 
sit items per night were dispatched 
to out-of-town correspondents. At 
the present time, a nightly average 
of 13,500 transit items are actually 
being dispatched for presentation 
the same day. In addition, a large 
volume of items payable at more 
distant points are sent out by air- 
mail and regular mail during the 
night so that, from one to three 
days is saved in the time required 
to present such checks. 
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‘i 75TH ANNIVERSARY 
of The First National Bank of 


Chicago occurs July 1, 1938. 
During three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the bank has grown with the 
city and the great central valley 


of the United States. 


Complete 


facilities for the transaction of 
financial business in this country 
and throughout the world are 
offered those who find a Chicago 
connection advantageous. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Safe Deposit Practice— 
Contract Forms 
(Continued from page 328) 


the person (or persons) who is to 
have access to the box. 

Many more contracts might be 
quoted, but these are enough to give 
an idea of the slight variations. In 
addition to this, it will be well to 
consider a suggested long-form 
lease, which includes rules, regula- 
tions, and conditions, which was 
prepared by a special committee 
known as the Legal Committee of 





the National Safe Deposit Advisory 
Council. 

This suggested form is printed 
herewith, and is self-explanatory. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that this lease should be carefully 
checked by local legal counsel in 
order to make sure that it conforms 
to all laws and legal decisions of 
your state. 

In Illinois, for example, the rela- 
tionships betwen the vault owner 
and the lessee is one of bailor and 
bailee, because of a decision of the 
supreme court of that state, and not 
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because of the law. In some states, 
the courts consider the relationship 
that of landlord and tenant. This is 
probably a safer status for the vault 
owner. Other states consider the 
relationship of warehouseman and 
owner of stored goods. 

As you read in the article by F. W. 
Selsor in the May issue, the most 
important consideration is for the 
vault owner to exercise reasonable 
and ordinary care in the protection 
of the property in the boxes. The 
bank owning a vault must, if neces- 
sary, be able to prove in court that 
this care has never been relaxed. 

If something is missing from a 
box, and the proper exercise of care 
in protecting the box against pilfer- 
age or theft cannot be proved, the 
bank may suffer a very serious loss. 

If the bank should attempt to re- 
lieve itself of such liability by writ- 
ing something into the contract to 
that effect, it might have much more 
difficulty with the courts than if its 
contract were kept simple. The 
point is that the bank cannot safely 
relieve itself of the responsibility 
for giving ordinary and reasonable 
care to the protection of the boxes 
it rents for valuables in its vaults. 


Pedestal Complex 


A banker in a state convention 
recently said, “We have had the 
pedestal complex too long. We have 
expected customers to come to us, 
when it is more appropriate for us 
to approach our customers as any 
other sales force does.” 


This Bank Takes The 


In a series of advertisements, 
beautifully laid out with photo- 
graphic headings, the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank of Atlanta, 
Ga., with offices in five other Georgia 
towns, is telling the business men of 
its state that it understands busi- 
ness and recognizes its obligation of 
helping in any manner possible to 
make the people of the community 
successful and prosperous. 

In each advertisement, it states 
that it is in this spirit that the mes- 
sage is published. 

The first advertisement is entitled, 
“What is Business?”, and an interest- 
ing quotation from this advertise- 
ment is the following: “What is 
business? Why, business is all of 
us, the men and women of the nation 
who work diligently and industri- 
ously and thus keep busy. 

“Yet we have all heard the broad 
statements that ‘business’ is holding 
back prosperity: that ‘business’ is 
seeking purely selfish ends without 
any consideration for humanity. 

“Are we, the men and women of 
business, guilty of these things? Are 
our butcher, baker, and grocer, who 
seek to earn an honest livelihood, 
guilty of these things? For an in- 
dictment of ‘business’ embraces the 
backbone of America—the men and 
women who work—the men and 
women who are business.” 

Advertisement No. 2, with the 
heading “What is Big Business?” 
says, in part: “The simple definition 
of ‘big business’ would be to say 
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Side Of Business 


‘big business is just a successful 
little business grown up.’ Most of 
our so-called big business units 
started small. Behind them were 
men with ideas and a willingness to 
risk money and years of life to test 
those ideas. 

“Big business is a group of men, 
each playing a part in keeping an 
organization running; men with 
nerve to fight in tough times; men 
who build and meet big payrolls; 
men whose ideas give employment 
to thousands; men who pay rents 
and taxes; men whose brains and 
ideas conceive plans and machinery 
which turn out the things we need 
and enjoy at a price which we can 
afford to pay.” 

Advertisement No. 6, with the 
heading “Rainy Days of Business”, 
says, in part: “The financial state- 
ment of a large Georgia manufac- 
turer showed an operating loss for 
the year. In discussion, he was asked 
this question: ‘If you had closed 
your plant when business began to 
fall off, how much money would you 
have saved?’ His answer, ‘A quarter 
of a million dollars.’ 

“When we tabulate the money 
spent for relief during the depres- 
sion period, the contribution of this 
manufacturer must be added. As a 
matter of fact, he is merely a specific 
example. American Business, made 
up of men like him, spent during 
the period from 1930 to 1934, 27 
billion dollars over and beyond its 
income, to keep the wheels of indus- 
try turning and to provide employ- 
ment for people. 

“Not that business should expect, 
nor does it look for, special praise 
for this expenditure, even though it 
represents nearly three times all the 
government money spent during the 
same period. The important point 
is that business must be allowed to 
earn enough money to rebuild that 
surplus and thus have something 
laid aside for another rainy day. 

“Especially is this true of the 
medium and smaller units of busi- 
ness, because in many cases what 
they spent represented their total 
savings—their surplus. 

“If the government has a deficit 
or makes an unusual expenditure, 
it can be and is replaced through 
special or extra taxes. Business has 
no such privilege. What it gets must 
be earned as profits, and having been 
earned, business must be permitted 
to save part of it as a protective 
surplus. There will always be 
‘rainy days.’ ” 
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The Bank Of Middletown 
Considers Its Investment 


Program 

(Continued from page 326) 
5% due 1939, our Baltimore & Ohio 
secured 4%% notes due 1939. We 
didn’t fare so well with York Rail- 
ways 5s that were scheduled to 
mature last year and are still 
unpaid, and if this slump lasts much 
longer I wouldn’t give very much 
for the chances of some of our short 
term industrials being paid when 
due. It might be all right to pick up 
some high grade short term munic- 
ipal bonds—but no more short- 
term-A-quality-or-less corporate 
bonds for me!” 

“Do you feel, though, that high 
grade short maturities are just 
about as important as marketability 
to provide our bank with protection 
against deposit withdrawals or other 
need for cash?” asks Mr. Brown. 

“More important,” answers the 
president, “And as I intimated, 
spaced maturities also protect 
against a falling bond market caused 
by stiffening interest rates. 

“We have discussed safety and 
marketability. Our third factor is 
yield. At present our bond account 
gives us an amortized yield of 4%.” 

“That’s not much, compared to 
the 6% we get on loans and the 5% 
we used to get on our bonds,” sniffs 
Mr. Clark. “We ought not to have 
any trouble finding safety at that 
low yield.” 

“Mr. Clark, I’m afraid right here 
is where we have all gone astray,” 
answers the president. “Long term 
governments yield 242%, long term 
high grade corporates 3 to 34%. To 
average 4% we have dipped too low 
in the scale of safety. To be sure, 
we are badly in need of income. But 
we do have over $500,000 in loans 
returning 6%. As far as bond in- 
come is concerned, aren’t we de- 
ceiving ourselves? After deducting 
write downs and losses for last year 
from our amortized income, we find 
quite a different rate than 4%. Per- 
haps we must reduce or even omit 
our dividend temporarily. Other 
corporations have to do so in bad 
times. Perhaps we should further 
reduce the interest rate on deposits. 
Maybe we can increase our service 
charges. But I feel very strongly 
that never again should we seek to 
average a return on our bonds so far 
in excess of the current rate on the 
best quality securities.” 

“You speak very feelingly,” ob- 
serves Mr. Jones, “But I agree with 
you 100%. What shall we do—sell 
out our corporate bonds and reinvest 
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in government and municipal 
bonds? How many short term bonds 
should we have? Ill admit that, 
while I believe we have evolved 
sound principles from our meeting, 
I am still confused as to method.” 
Mr. Brown who has been ponder- 
ing thoughtfully for some time, 
speaks, “Mr. Jones is right. I think 
we all agree that this meeting has 
been very much worth while, but 
we have only started. Bond invest- 
ment may well be, as most experts 
say, primarily an art, but I believe 
it will submit to scientific treatment 
in some degree. Now I propose that 





- «+ « « $30,000,000 


we try to construct a program that 
will coordinate all the various prin- 
ciples we have discussed, and call 
another early meeting. 

“It seems to me we should con- 
sider what our standard of quality 
is to be, what type of bonds we will 
buy and how many of each type, 
how many short term bonds we 
should have, and that we might 
estimate what income we can ex- 
pect. I should like to see an attempt, 
at least, to work out a program in 
black and white.” The other direc- 
tors nod their heads affirmatively. 

“We are all agreed, then,” says 
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the president. “And as this matter 
of quality is today our most pressing 
problem, I should like to devote our 
next meeting to its discussion, with 
your approval. Perhaps I can per- 
suade an investment man from our 
correspondent bank to explain to us 
the basic principles which his bank 
uses in buying its bonds. And I shall 
at the same time submit for your 
consideration a program for improv- 
ing the quality of our bond list as 
rapidly as possible.” 

NOTE: The account of the second meeting 
of this bond committee will be published in 
the July Bankers Monthly. 


This Appraisal Overlooks 
No Important Item 


(Continued from page 354) 
desirability, comparative values, 
rentability, conformity to general 
development in block, undesirable 
encroachments, and general appear- 
ance. 

The writer maintains a record of 
thousands of homes showing the 
location, number of rooms, baths, 
kind of heating, and so on, with the 
listing of price and date. This 
record is augmented currently from 
data appearing in Sunday classified 
ads and from other sources. It is of 





inestimable value in checking com- 
parative values, but, of course, must 
be used with discretion. 

The appraiser gathers and re- 
views all data and proceeds to cal- 
culate the reproduction cost of the 
building using either the square 
foot or cubic foot method as he 
desires. The factor employed is one 
necessary to reproduce the building 
at prevailing costs of labor and 
material. Having calculated the 
reproduction cost, the appraiser sets 
it down on his report. 

Depreciation based on the age 
and condition of the building is cal- 
culated. Depreciation is loss in 
value due to exhaustion or wear and 
tear and may be reduced by proper 
maintenance of equipment, painting 
and renewals of worn out sections. 
Depreciation is largely physical. 
When figured, it is deducted from 
the reproduction cost. 


Obsolesence is extremely impor- 
tant and determining its worth re- 
quires all the experience, judgment 
and ability of the appraiser. The 
ramifications of obsolesence are 
well illustrated by an appraisal re- 
cently made. 

The plans called for a construc- 
tion job in a small town. The en- 
trance to the plot on which the 
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house was to be built was on a main 
road directly across from a ceme- 
tery. To reach the plot, one passed 
between two houses of a group of 
three close to the main road. This 
entrance was an 8 foot easement 
extending from the main road 300 
or 400 feet back into a meadow. 

The house was so planned as to 
have a background of woods but 
faced a large open and unattractive 
area with nothing in sight but the 
rear of a large house. Toward the 
main road, was the rear view of the 
three small houses’ mentioned 
above, one being a frame, flat- 
roofed, modernistic house of cheap 
design which was resented by the 
townspeople and which caused quite 
a furore. 

The houses on the main road were 
valued at approximately $6,500 
each. The new house proposed was 
a modernistic flat roofed house of a 
value calculated at $12,000 and the 
land at $1500. The town was built 
many years ago and the towns- 
people cherished the traditions of 
the Western Reserve as evidenced 
by numerous brass plates and in- 
scriptions scattered throughout the 
community. Obsolesence is clearly 
demonstrated in the cemetery, the 
eight-foot easement, the remote and 
unattractive setting of the house, 
the resentment of the natives for 
this type of structure, overbuilding, 
and unmarketability. 

From the net value, as previously 
determined, obsolesence is deduct- 
ed. The result is the appraised value 
of the building. To this figure is 
added the estimated value of the 
garage and drive. The land value, 
computed after considering possible 
improvement taxes running for a 
period of years, is then added to 
complete the full valuation. 

The combination of all informa- 
tion secured from property records 
with a careful examination of the 
building and the character of the 
neighborhood provides the appraiser 
with all the essential physical 
factors. 

However, the value of these fac- 
tors is primarily dependent on the 
appraiser’s knowledge, experience, 
and judgment. 

It is the duty of the appraiser to 
keep himself fully informed of 
changing conditions which affect 
values. In this manner only, can 
an intelligent appraisal be made. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows how the appraisal form is 
completed and how value is com- 
puted. In practice, the appraiser 
arrives at his conclusion upon the 
information obtained plus his ex- 
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perience in judging values. No in- 
formation is available to him, as to 
the value placed upon the property 
by owner, by buyer or seller. 
Neither is he aware of the amount 
of loan requested by the applicant. 
Therefore, his appraisal represents 
a true value upon which the loan 
committee may base its decision. So 
far as is humanly possible, such a 
thorough procedure establishes a 
consistently sound opinion of realty 
value. 


We Make Our Own. 


Weather 
(Continued from page 341) 


in a distributing air plenum built 
between the ceiling and the layer of 
sound absorbing tile. The chief func- 
tion of the plenum, aside from con- 
cealing the air distribution ducts, is 
to maintain a pressure chamber for 
the even distribution of the air into 
the room. 

For this purpose the layer of 
sound absorbing tile was suspended 
at a point two feet below the ceiling. 
This was an interesting problem in 
construction engineering, as each 
tile, measuring 12 by 24 inches, had 
to be suspended with proper air 
spacing, and with the further re- 
quirement that the air be distributed 
at the proper pressure. The small 
perforations are spaced a quarter of 
an inch apart in the tile, permitting 
the air to be introduced at low 
velocities, thus eliminating drafts 
which result from high velocity dis- 
tribution. Careful tests, made at 
various times since the system was 
installed, have shown no drafts at 
any point in the room. Consequently, 
no one is ever aware that he is in a 
room where the air is artificially 
introduced and circulated. 

Because the acoustical ceiling is 
used for the air distribution, special 
care had to be taken to properly 
filter the air, as any oil present in it 
would tend to spot the light-colored 
ceiling. It is sufficient to say that 
the filtering system used in connec- 
tion with this equipment takes out 
99% of the dirt present in the air 
before being distributed in the 
rooms. 

As the system operates, the incom- 
ing air, after filtering, is blown by 
a fan past a series of cooling and 
heating coils. The heating coils are 
connected to the steam boilers, so 
that in the winter season the rooms 
are properly heated as well as air 
conditioned. No adjustments have 
to be made for this purpose, for 
there is an automatic control which 
regulates the use of the cooling and 
heating coils for summer and winter. 
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SHORT AND MEDIUM TERM 


Municipal Bonds 


Suitable for Bank Investment 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Refunding 3.50s ...... 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Temporary Loan .90s ... . 


ERIE, PA. 
School District 2.25s 





rae et he ee a Due 4-1-44, 46/53 


Due 4-12-39 


Due 5-15-42/45 


GRANVILLE, N. Y., TOWN OF 


Public Relief2.10s . . .. . 


GUILFORD COUNTY, N. C. 
Refunding 3s 


ISLIP, N. Y.. TOWN OF 


Union Free School District #1 2.90s 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
City Hospital 4s } 
Serial Refunding 4s 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Municipal Relief2s..... 


Due 4-1-42/48 
Se ar aw ee es Due 5-15-44/53 


“oe ee Due 8-1-49/53 


§ Due 10-1-41/44 
Due 7-1-42/44 


a O° @ 66 ae Ae Due 4-1-44/48 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.. TOWN OF 


Various Purposes 2.50s 


Due 5-16-42/50, 52 


ONONDAGA COUNTY, N.Y. 


Various Purposes 2.10s 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PublicImprovement2s .. . 


ST. JOSEPH COUNTY, IND. 


Refunding 2.25s ...... 
SWISSVALE, PA., BOROUGH 


School District 2.25s 


eo 


or an ar ae ae ee Due 2-1-43, 45/46 


Due 5-1-41, 44/53 


oe "@ 6: a @ < 


Due 6-1-39, 41/45 


Due 4-1-42, 44/47 


Prices and descriptive circulars upon request. 
Ask for Bond List BL-68. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street + 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Furthermore, in the winter months 
the necessary amount of moisture is 
added to the heated air, which is 
essential for comfort and health. 
An added feature has been the use 
of a four-inch layer of rock wool 
insulation in the air plenum con- 
structed under the ceiling. This 
eliminates any loss of air, and 
assures its proper distribution, 
according to the quantities calcu- 
lated to meet normal requirements. 
In measuring the amount of air 
necessary to maintain the proper 
temperature and humidity, consid- 
eration was given to the size of the 


rooms, height of the ceiling, inten- 
sity of illumination, and the number 
of people in each room. The equip- 
ment was then designed to meet the 
maximum requirements. 

Since this installation was made, 
the officers and others are unaffected 
by outside changes in temperature, 
as the room temperature and humid- 
ity are constant every minute of the 
day. Customers have frequently 
remarked on the freedom from noise 
and the bracing atmosphere. The 
room illumination has also been 
scientifically designed for comfort 
and working efficiency. 
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We Pyramid Confidence With Advertising 


The basis for community education through local advertising is here made 
clear by a banker who now has the complete confidence of local residents. 


DVERTISING today is a tre- 

mendous educational job for 

the purpose of—not just build- 
ing confidence, but actually pyra- 
miding it. My first thought in pre- 
paring copy is, “This bank is bigger 
than I am.” Through the years, 
from 1878, we have upheld fine old 
traditions and maintained a digni- 
fied, conservative program. We have 
avoided a sensational policy de- 
scribed as ‘“go-getter’ business 
principles, preferring to build on 
genuine community respect and 
loyalty. 

We take as much pride in our 
locality as we do in our institution. 
Our community, as any gray-haired 
old settler will tell you, was once 
nothing but sagebrush and desert 
land. From a dry, sun-baked, un- 
productive country, we have pro- 
duced a_ well-irrigated, thriving 
farm community. During this tran- 
sition, our bank has wrestled with 
the same problems, suffered the 
same hardships, and endured the 
profitless years with the rest of the 
community—and it has likewise 
enjoyed the profitable ones. 

While we maintain these tradi- 
tions, too deep-rooted to ignore, we 
also realize that banking has been 


By CLAUDE L. STOUT 


Exec. Vice President, Poudre Valley National 
Bank, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


literally jerked out of a certain 
isolation and placed in the category 
of any other business. We know 
now that, just as the dairy industry 
has a “buy cheese” week and the 
southern states a “use cotton” cam- 
paign, we must educate the public 
to a “use banks” attitude, through 
a confidence-building program. 

Our central idea of advertising 
today is, “pyramid confidence”, us- 
ing blocks that the years have built. 
We have three definite advertising 
media: 

1. Customer contact in the bank 
and in special meetings. 

2. Statement folders, mailed to all 
our customers quarterly and to 
everyone in this locality once or 
twice a year. These statement fold- 
ers carry editorials calculated to 
build confidence. 

3. Newspaper advertising. 

We have two outstanding objec- 
tives in mind in our newspaper ad- 
vertising: 

1. To create a more thorough 





Our complete banking facilities in- 


sure out-of-town banks and bankers 


prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 


counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA 


SALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 








understanding of banking by the | 


public. 

2. To build increased confidence. 

Using quarter-page advertise- 
ments in the Sunday paper, we try 
to drive home one definite point per 
advertisement. In other words, we 
use what might be termed a “choke” 
shotgun instead of a “scatter” shot- 
gun—that is, we aim directly at our 
point, using as ammunition confi- 
dence-building statements. 

We cooperate in community move- 
ments, such as the local newspaper’s 
“Trade Expansion” edition, with an 
applicable advertisement, such as 
“How Times Have Changed.” Along 
the community idea, we go even 
farther than this, and join hands 
with other banks, in an advertise- 
ment such as “A Time to Get To- 
gether.” 

We use the question and answer 
method in some advertisements and 
find it effective. People come to the 
bank every day for further discus- 


sion of the questions raised in the | 


newspapers. They are reading and 
talking about them. This proves that 
our public is getting a better under- 
standing of banks, and, in the words 
of some of our customers, a liberal 
banking education-and renewed con- 
fidence. 

This being our original intention, 
we feel satisfied that our advertis- 
ing campaign is exceedingly suc- 
cessful. 


America’s Stake In 
International Investments 


By Cleona Lewis and 

Karl T. Schlotterbeck 
Published by The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Price $4, cloth, 710 pages. 

This book, which is based on a 
research study, shows how condi- 
tions at home and abroad since 1783 
have affected the debtor-creditor 
position of the United States. It de- 
tails the shift in the United States 
status from a debtor to a creditor 
nation. It gives the present debtor- 
creditor position of the United 
States. It discusses issues to be 
faced with regard to future migra- 
tions of capital. 
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The Telephone’s Big Ten 


The Fort Worth National Banker, 
a house organ for the Fort Worth 
National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas, 
publishes ten suggestions for em- 
ployees in the use of the telephone. 
These suggestions are so important 
that they are republished here for 
the benefit of the other banks of 
the country. 

1. Answer all telephone calls 
promptly—Nothing is more irritat- 
ing to the other fellow than having 
to wait for you to answer. | 

2. When answering, always use an 
identifying name: the firm (or de- 
partment) name, and/or your own 
name—Cut out the time-wasting, 
out-of-date “Hello.” For example, 
say, “This is the Credit Department, 
Mr. Pearson speaking.” 

3. Speak distinctly and about as 
loud as in ordinary conversation— 
Don’t mumble, don’t whisper, don’t 
shout. Speak directly into the trans- 
mitter with lips about a half inch 
from it. Don’t try to talk with a 
cigar, pipe, or pencil in your mouth. 

4. Be courteous in all your tele- 
phone contacts—Don’t be impatient. 
Listen attentively. Don’t make the 
customers repeat because of inat- 
tention on your part. Show your 
interest by your pleasant tone of 
voice and by what you say. Get his 
viewpoint. Remember, when you’re 
talking to a customer, his impression 
probably is what you make it. 

5. Don’t transfer a call to some- 
one else if you can take care of it or 
have the proper person do so—the 
other fellow won’t want to go over 
the same ground twice, once to the 
person who first answered and again 
to someone to whom the call is 
transferred. That’s a nuisance. 


6. Keep a pad and pencil at hand 
so that you won’t have to dig them 
up after the conversation starts— 
It makes a bad impression when you 
say, “Wait a minute. I want to get 
some paper and make a note of 
that.” 

7. If you use records, have them 
near the telephone—Avoid having 
to ask the caller to hold the line 
while you “look it up.” If you have 
to leave the telephone to consult 
records or confer with another em- 
ployee, it may be best not to keep 
the customer waiting. If he wishes, 
take his number and call him back 
as soon as possible. 

8. When making a call, it’s com- 
mon courtesy and good business to 
Temain at the telephone until con- 
nected—The person you’re calling 
doesn’t want to waste his time, 
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holding the line, until you are ready 
to talk. 

9. When away from your desk or 
office, be sure that someone will 
answer your telephone and know 
when you will be back or where you 
can be reached—Ofherwise, valu- 
able time—customers’ time—will be 
wasted. 

10. When you have finished talk- 
ing, say “Goodbye” pleasantly and 
replace the receiver gently—Don’t 
end the conversation by slamming 
the receiver back, and giving the 
customer a “crack in the ear.” That 
makes anything but a good impres- 
sion. ; 


Where The Science 
Of Banking Begins 


A new book, “Where the Science 
of Banking Begins’, by John J. 
McCann, Jr., is announced by the 
Financial Advertisers Association. 
The book approaches public rela- 
tions from a new angle, by discuss- 
ing the important role banks may 
play in achieving sounder conditions 
through closer relationship with cus- 
tomers and the adoption of an edu- 
cational program designed to fill the 
apparent gap of financial intelli- 
gence. 

Mr. McCann makes a strong plea 
for the banks and bankers of the 
country to sponsor a real educa- 
tional program which will include 
not only a consistent effort to pro- 
vide a place in the public school 
curriculum for real thrift education, 
but will include adult education, as 
well, through clubs, parent-teacher 
associations, churches, and the like. 
He urges the banks to adopt modern 
means and methods of developing 
this comprehensive educational pro- 
gram and gives examples of work 
being done by agencies other than 
banks. 

Illustrations show numerous ex- 
hibits relating to financial education 
and banking practice in this country 
and abroad. 

The book shows the necessity of 
fostering thrift consciousness as a 
bulwark for our democratic society, 
and the research will surely benefit 
both the banks and the public. 

Those desiring a copy of Mr. 
McCann’s book may obtain it by 
writing to Preston E. Reed, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
enclosing a check for $1.50 covering 
the cost of this 184-page volume. 


NVENIE 


Through its system of Branch 
Offices, each one giving 
complete service, Employers 
Mutual offers you convenience 
and direct contact. Branch. 
Office personnel handles 
underwriting service and 
claims; through this conven- 
ient service delays are elim- 
inated and efficiency main- 
tained at a high point. Ask 
your nearest Office for infor- 
mation. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WIS. 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 





The man who never 
suffered a loss seldom 
appreciates the impor- 
tant part insurance 
plays in safeguarding 
American business. 


SINCE 1854 


THE PHOENIZ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, $6, >. O€ 


Surplus to Policyholders, $44,807,872 


Other wise men purchase 
forepeey 0) (-1¢- bb ol-]08 cb elol-M 9) c0)<-lon 
tion. They base their pur- 
chase on careful surveys. 
You can have a survey, 
i ColoMemn pi delolbtated st-tce(- Mm | belc-m 


SINCE 1859 


foal TTABLE 


Fire E Marine /njurance (ompany 
PROVIDENCE. RL 


Cash Capital, 1,000, 0¢ 
Surplus to Policyholders, $5,434,071.36 





BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 








| a7 “I can’t make more than 
five clear copies with 
RESEARCH this paper I have,” said 
REPORT ° 
Miss Brown. 
“‘Haven’t we any thin- 
ner paper in the bank?” 
asked the cashier. 
“No, this is the thinnest we have.” 
It apparently did not occur to 
either one that the limitation as to 
number of copies is not entirely 
governed by the thickness of the 
paper itself. More copies can be 





made, on the same paper, if the 
right carbon is used for the right 
work. 

Most manufacturers supply car- 
bon paper in three weights, and in 
three finishes for each weight. In 
other words, there are nine kinds of 
carbon paper, as a rule. There are 
some additional kinds supplied for 
special work. 

It has been discovered in many 
banks that the difference in the 
touch of different typists requires a 


Full Value 


From 


Carbon Paper 


Information as to a method 
by which the cost of carbon 
paper may be reduced by 
using the appropriate weight 
and finish for each job. 


different carbon paper. A girl with 
a heavy stroke can use a carbon 
paper with a harder finish than can 
the girl with an average or light 
stroke. If the girl with the light 
stroke uses a harder finish carbon, 
she will discard the sheets more 
quickly, and that results in waste. 

On the other hand, if she is sup- 
plied with two or three kinds of 
carbon for different kinds of jobs, 
and if those carbons have been 
tested by her, and have proved to 
be the right kinds for the different 
work, then she is equipped to make 


Table Of Carbon Sheets For Different Uses 


Original Copy 











No. of Car- 











For Typists with Average Stroke 


For Typists with Heavy Stroke 





IRN Fore) IP 


TT TT TS RTI TR 


' 


Sheet Sheets bon Copies 7 Weicht ae 3 at 
eight Finish Weight Finish 
GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 
16 lb. or 20 Ib. ] 13 lb. or less 1 to 4 Pica | Standard Medium Standard Medium-hard 
16 Ib. or 20 Ib. 13 Ib. or less 1 to 4 | Elite Standard Medium-hard Standard Hard 
16 Ib. or 20 Ib. || smooth or 1 to 4 Pica Standard Medium Standard Medium-hard 
16 Ib. or 20 Ib. | of 1 to 4 Elite Standard | Medium-hard Standard Hard 
|| glossy | 
FOR FINANCIAL REPORTS REQUIRING FIGURES 

16 Ib. or 20 Ib. || 13 Ib. or less lor2 _ || Pica-Elite | Standard | Hard | Standard Extra-hard 
16 lb. or 20 Ib. || onion skin 5 to 10 Pica Light Medium | Light Medium-hard 
16 lb. or 20 Ib. || onion skin 5 to 10 Elite Light | Medium-hard | Light Hard 

16 Ib. | onion skin over 10 Pica Light | Medium-soft Light Medium 

Elite type is not. suitable for more than 10 copies. 
The greater the number of copies to be made at one operation, the harder the platen should be. 
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Ain-Condition 


Your 
Office Chair 


You have a lot of banking to 
do between now and next Fall. 
Long hours to sit at your desk, 
meeting customers, checking re- 
ports, making decisions. Hours 
of heat, discomfort, and grad- 
ually dropping efficiency. 

Seats of wood or leather are non 
porous. Cushions of felt or the usual 
sponge rubber act as insulating pads. 
As a result, no matter how much you 


fan your upper anatomy—you bake 
on the bottom. 


You can conserve valuable ener- 
gy and work in comfort, if you 
use a Respirator Chair Cushion. 





You owe it to your personal well- 
being—to the responsibilities of your 
position—to reduce fatigue and sum- 
mer discomfort with the Respirator 
Chair Cushion. 


No matter how hot ‘the day, this 
cushion stays cool and comfortable. 
With every move you make, 120 bell- 
shaped respirator cups breathe in 
fresh air, breathe out body heat— 
heat that the ordinary cushion venge- 
fully retains to bake you with. 


Every movement of the body creates 
respiration in the cups, breathing in 
fresh air, breathing out body heat. 


It is made to fit all types and 
sizes of chairs. Can be furnished in 
several colors and a variety of cover 
materials: Corduroy, Velour, Felt, 
Mohair, Biccotex, Fibre Fabric, 
Leatherette and Genuine Leather. 


Ask your stationer or office supply 
dealer to demonstrate this air-con- 
ditioned Respirator Cushion. 


L. M. BICKETT COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U. $. A. 
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as Many copies as are necessary, and 
have them all clear. Even more 
important, she will be able to do 
her work with the use of less carbon 
paper. 

The table herewith may be used 
as a basis for the selection of carbon 
paper. The best way to determine 
the right carbon for the right job is 
for each operator to try the various 
kinds which seem to be needed, and 
then to keep supplies of the different 
kinds, properly labeled, so that she 
can adjust the paper to the job at 
hand. 

You will see that, for general 
correspondence, only one weight of 
carbon, which is known as standard 
weight or seven-pound stock, is 
suggested. However, two finishes 
are suggested, depending upon the 
kind of type in use in the machine. 
If the pica type, which is larger 
than the elite, is used, a medium 
finish is desirable for a typist with 
a light or average stroke. If the 
typist has a heavy stroke, then a 
medium-hard finish is suggested. 

On the other hand, if the type- 
writer is equipped with elite type 
(the smaller size) a medium-hard 
finish is suggested for the girl 
with the average stroke, and a hard 
finish for the one with a heavy 
stroke. 

This carbon is made for producing 
from one to four carbon copies, it 
being assumed that the original 
sheet is a 16- or 20-pound paper 
stock, and that the copy sheets are 
13-pound or less. 

When it comes to financial reports 
containing many figures, more care 
must be exercised in selecting the 
right kind of carbon stock. If only 
one or two copies are required, a 
standard weight, hard finish for the 
typist with the average stroke is all 
that is needed, for either pica or elite 
type. The girl with the heavy stroke 
should have the extra hard finish. 

On the other hand, if five to ten 
copies are to be made, the operator 
with the pica type should use a 
lightweight carbon, in medium 
finish if she has an average stroke, 
and in medium-hard finish if she has 
a heavy stroke. If the machine is 
equipped with elite type, the light- 
weight carbon with a medium-hard 
finish should be used by the girl 
with the average stroke, and the 
lightweight with a hard finish by 
the girl with the heavy stroke. 

Not more than ten copies should 
be attempted with elite type. If 
more than ten copies are to be made, 
then a machine equipped with the 
larger pica type should be used with 
a lightweight carbon—medium- 
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PRICE , 
FOOL You, 


Price today does not represent total 
cost. This is especially true when it comes 
to ribbons and carbons for bank work. 
Every banking house appreciates the bene- 
fits of a good investment. Columbia Rib- 
bons and Carbons pay excellent dividends in 
legibility, wear, and clean cut impressions. 


FOR TRANSIT WORK. Specify Columbia 
Carbons, secure in the conviction that you 
will obtain clean, easy to read records that 
will be a credit to your institution. 


CARBON ROLLS FOR BOOKKEEPING 
AND ADDING MACHINES. The white 
margin makes Columbia Carbonized Rolls 
clean to handle. Made for every regular 
and special requirement. 


ADDING MACHINE RIBBONS. Sharp- 
impression, long-service ribbons especially 
made for the exacting requirements of the 
most particular banks, accounting firms 
and large business houses. 


MARATHON TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. 
Long wearing ribbons made to produce the 
finest type of executive work. 


Quality and uniformity are built into every 
Columbia made ribbon and carbon. When 
you purchase Columbia merchandise, you 
don’t have to specify these requisites which 
are so important to efficient banking pro- 
cedure. You can feel confident that you are 
getting top quality service at the lowest 
cost—an excellent investment. 


COLUMBIA 


RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Main office and Factory 
Glen Cove, L. L., New York 


BRANCHES 
New York, Chicago, Philadel phia, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Nashville, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, 


Minneapolis 
—also— 
LONDON, MILAN, SIDNEY, 
ENGLAND ITALY AUSTRALIA 
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How To Avoid Waste 
Of Carbon Paper 


1. Use typewriters with pica 
type only, if possible. 


2. If machines with elite type 
are in the bank, use them for 
general correspondence only. 


3. Test each typist and clas- 
sify her as using an average 
stroke or a heavy stroke. 


4. Supply each typist with the 
kinds of carbon paper needed 
for the work she does. It is likely 
that only two kinds will be 
needed by any one typist. 





soft finish for average stroke, and 
medium finish for heavy stroke. 

It should be noted also that the 
greater the number of copies the 
harder the platen should be. This 
means that, if more than ten copies 





are to be made, a machine should 
be selected with a hard platen. 

In addition to the carbon paper 
being labeled as to weight and finish, 
it might be well for the purchasing 
officer to suggest to the operator 
that the kind of work to be done 
with the different kinds of carbon 
paper be marked on the box. After 
an operator gets in the habit of 
selecting the right kind of carbon 
paper for the different jobs, she will 
take much more pride in her work, 
because it will be done better, and 
the cost to the bank will be less be- 
cause less carbon paper improperly 
adjusted to the job, will be used. 

In order to accomplish this desir- 
able end, only two weights of carbon 
paper need be used, and only a few 
finishes, depending upon whether all 
the machines have the same kind of 
type or not. If all the typists have 
an average stroke, that also reduces 
the number of finishes that need be 
available. 

If noiseless typewriters are used, 
carbon paper made for noiseless 
machines should be purchased. The 
label on the box will probably be 
“noiseless standard weight’’ or 
“noiseless lightweights.” The finish 
will be indicated by a number on the 
box. 





going strong. 


Do You Know 
This Man? 


There must be a man now connected with 
your bank or one in your community hav- 
ing banking experience, who is interested 
in becoming an agent for the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce—on a part-time basis. 


An assistant cashier of an Illinois bank 
earned $45 his first week, and is still 


You must know of the type of man we 
are looking for. Won’t you please send us 
his name and address? Thank you. 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 
12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 
“The Central West's daily business newspaper” 





















How To Avoid 
A Holdup 
(Continued from page 356) 


titions, and its door should be kept 
constantly locked. The only way 
that such an arrangement could be 
made ineffective then, would be for 
one bandit to gain access to the 
position so that he could prevent 
this person from sending the alarm. 


If the access to this room is care- 
fully guarded—not in one way, but 
in two or three ways—such an 
eventuality may be entirely avoided. 
In one bank, for example, the bal- 
cony on which this person works is 
entered by a stairway, the door to 
which is carefully hidden in the 
private office of one of the officers. 


This door is hidden in such a way 
that there is little, if any, danger of 
any stranger in the office ever dis- 
covering that a door is there. In 
addition to this, there is a second 
door half-way up the stairway, 
which cannot be opened until the 
bottom door has been closed and 
locked. The bandit, in getting to 
this balcony, therefore, would have 
to submit to being locked into this 
compartment on the stairway. He 
would still have the difficult job of 
ecpening the second door, and of 
course, while he is doing that, a 
signal is being sent to the man on 
the balcony and to the police officers. 

While the number of holdups has 
decreased in the last year or two, 
that does not mean that bank bandits 
have given up the idea of making 
an easy living. The only way to 
keep the record low—the only way 
to keep the record in your bank a 
perfect one—is to take every pos- 
sible precaution to discourage the 
bandits from ever attempting an 
attack on your bank. It is much 
better to discourage the bandits be- 
fore their plans are complete, than 
it is to fight them after they are in 
the bank. 


This Research Program 
Brought Results 


(Continued from page 351) 


volume of loans in some cases have 
been impressive. 

4. An educational program is be- 
ing conducted by the individual 
associations with an end to intro- 
ducing aggressively their activities 
to all possible farm borrowers. 

5. Improvements are constantly 
being made in the efficiency of the 
associations, and the routine of mak- 
ing loans is being cut to a minimum. 
6. The associations have substan- 
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tial credit facilities at hand for fur- 
ther expansion.” 


Report On Personal Loans 


Report No. 3 was on personal 
loans. Interesting excerpts from this 
report are the following: 


“The delinquency and loss ratio 
generally experienced in this field 
is remarkably low. Delinquencies 
ordinarily are not in excess of 342% 
or 4% of the total number of loans, 
with some institutions reporting 
delinquencies of considerably less 
than this. Ultimate losses rarely 
exceed % of 1%. The delinquency 
and loss percentage will naturally 
vary with the degree of selectivity 
exercised in granting loans. 


“Last, but not the least impor- 
tant, is the possibility of establish- 
ing goodwill which is offered by 
personal loan operations. Most 
banks are pleased to open new per- 
sonal accounts. Relatively few banks 
are pleased to extend credit accom- 
modation to the same individuals, 
irrespective of the soundness of the 
request or the ability of the indi- 
vidual to promptly repay the obliga- 
tion. 


“They know from experience that 
these small loans are a constant 
source of annoyance and loss. Thus, 
the average bank, in this respect, 
has stood aloof from the average 
citizen of small means, and has liter- 
ally forced him to turn to the high 
rate lenders and to the governmental 
loaning agencies. The effect of these 
tactics, of course, has not been to 
stimulate goodwill; rather, in many 
cases, it has created an attitude of 
resentment on the part of the indi- 
vidual of small means toward the 
banks. This is clearly not a desir- 
able situation. 


“In closing, let me briefly sum- 
marize: Competently managed and 
with sufficient volume, a personal 
loan department may, in itself, be 
reasonably profitable. It has the col- 
lateral advantage of providing an 
automatic method of handling exist- 
ing small loans in a manner far 
superior to that now employed by 
most banks, thus effecting substan- 
tial savings in existing costs and 


losses, as well as providing a sub-~ 


stantial increase in income on these 
loans. 


“It affords a desirable opportunity 
to grant small loan requests which 
are now either refused or often re- 
luctantly granted. If properly han- 
dled, goodwill may be generated 
and a worthwhile service performed 
by making it possible for the largest 
number of sound, honest, and de- 
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serving borrowers to have access to 
bank credit.” 


The Postal Savings System 


Report No. 4 was on the subject, 
“The Postal Savings System of the 
United States.” The results of this 
study are represented by four find- 
ings, which are, in brief, as follows: 


Finding | 


“Postal savings depositories gen- 
erally are not established in bank- 


/less communities, despite the fact 


that the aim of the Postal Savings 
Act was to furnish such communities 
with savings facilities. Attesting 
this statement is the following evi- 
dence: 

a. 78.6% of the postal savings de- 
pository offices are in bank towns. 

b. The bankless communities 
served by postal savings depositories 
are, in 88% of the cases, within 15 
miles from a bank town. 

c. Fourth-class post office towns 
which have been shown to be in the 
main, bankless communities, have 
only 1.5% of the post offices therein 
designated as postal savings deposi- 
tories. Thus, of the 31,650 fourth- 
class post offices in the United 
States, only 482 are postal savings 
depositories. 

d. There are 33,2662 bankless 
communities which have post offices, 
which, therefore, are potential de- 
positories. Yet, of this number, only 
1,544, or 4.6% of the total number, 
are postal savings depository offices. 

e. In all classes of post offices, the 
percentage of postal savings deposi- 
tories which are in bank towns is: 
99.4% of the Ist class post offices; 
95.5% of the 2nd class post offices; 
67.1% of the 3rd class post offices; 
18.0% of the 4th class post offices. 


Finding Il 


“The Postal Savings System is in 
direct competition with banks, de- 
spite the fact that one of the prin- 
ciples upon which the passage of the 
Postal Savings Act was conditioned 
was that the System be supplemen- 
tal rather than competitive in 
nature. 


Evidence 


“a. By locating postal savings 
depositories in bank towns, the 
Postal Savings System is competing 
with banks for savings accounts. 

b. While originally, postal savings 
deposits bore interest at a rate 14% 
lower than that paid by banks on 
savings accounts, now they bear in- 
terest at a rate equal to or higher 
than that paid by the majority of 
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THE PERSONAL LOAN 
COUPON BOOK PLAN 


DID HE RENEGE? 


A “bad” Collateral Loan based on unused U.8. Postage 
Stamps need not worry you. We'll market the collateral. 
Send list of stamps and cash needed to clear loan. 


Accurate Stamp Appraisals for Col- 
lateral Leans and Estate Inventories 


Write for Information 
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banks, and thus, the Postal Savings 
System bids for savings accounts in 
competition with banks. Moreover, 
since the maximum of a postal sav- 
ings account has been raised, more 
of an individual’s funds can be de- 
posited in these postal savings ac- 
counts. 


Finding Il 


“Postal savings deposits are not 
being redeposited in banks in the 
community in which they are re- 
ceived. In some states, more than 
the amount deposited in the postal 
Savings depositories of the state is 








JOBS 


placed on deposit with banks in the 
state. In other states, which are in 
the majority, only a negligible por- 
tion of the funds received in postal 
savings depositories is redeposited in 
banks. The reason for this state of 
facts may be that: 

“Many banks are not able to 
accept postal savings funds because 
the interest required to be paid on 
them is more than the banks can 
earn from the use of the funds; or it 
may be that the supervisory author- 
ities of an individual state will not 
permit the banks to pay the interest 
required on postal savings funds. 
“‘Whatever the reason, the striking 


Texas City National Bank 
Texas City, Texas 


South Side National Bank, St. Lovis, Mo. 


The two photographs illustrate what we mean when 
we say “no job too large, no job too small.” Both 
were handled by us under our economical single 
contract system, which means a preliminary estimate, 
a guarantee not to exceed it, and a credit against it 
if any saving is possible in the course of work. For 
anything from a remodeled interior toa complete new 
bank building, call on us, insure satisfaction, and 


save money. 


ST. LOUIS 


BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


9th & Sidney 


Saint Louis 





fact is that of the $1,236,000,000 of 
assets in the Postal Savings System, 
only $385,000,000 are on deposit in 
banks, while $777,000,000 are in- 
vested in government securities. On 
June 30, 1935, of the $32,321,554, 
representing the total postal savings 
deposits of the State of Washington, 
6.5% was redeposited in the banks 
in this state. 


Finding IV 


“The savings facilities offered by 
banks today are more adequate than 
in 1910. 


Evidence 


“a. In 1910, less than 40% of the 
national banks reported savings de- 
posits. In 1935, 83% of the national 
banks had savings departments. 

b. Of the total number of banks 
of all types in 1935, 12,803, or 78%, 
had savings departments. The num- 
ber of savings depositors in these 
banks has doubled, and the amount 
of savings deposits has quadrupled 
since 1910. 

ec. The banking profession has 
endeavored to meet the needs of 
communities too small to support a 
bank. Their methods have taken 
one of several forms: In some 
states, banks have opened “win- 
dows” or “offices.”’ In other states, 
systems of branch banks have been 
established. The combined total of 
such “offices” and branches, in the 
United States in 1935, was 3,173. 
Another solution which is being 
successfully practiced is the “bank- 
ing by mail” service. 

d. The protection for deposits 
sought in 1910, and offered by the 
Postal Savings System, now is pro- 
vided also by banks through their 
membership in the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 

Of the 19,059 banks and branches 
in operation December 31, 1935, 
17,296 or 90.8% are members of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, and more than 98% of all 
accounts in the banks which are 
members of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation are insured 
in full. 

e. The savings facilities offered by 
banks are more adequate than those 
furnished by the Postal Savings 
System: There are 12,033 bank 
towns to the 7,214 postal savings 
towns. The area in square miles per 
bank town is 252 to the 420 per 
postal savings town. The number of 
insured banks and branches, in the 
48 states and District of Columbia is 
17,296, whereas the number of pos- 
tal savings depositories, including 
branches, is 8,036.” 
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Contemplated, Contracted, 
And Under Construction 


Amoskeag National Bank, Manches- 


ter, N. H.—three-story annex, 
year-’round air conditioning — 
$250,000. 


First National Bank, Ely, Minn.— 
alterations and addition—$20,000. 

United Bank of Farmington, Mo.— 
enlarging workroom and lobby. 

State Bank of Poplar Bluff, Mo.— 
new building. 

Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—remodeling 
lobby, new entrance. 

Washington Irving Trust Co., Tarry- 
town, N. Y.—additional story— 
$10,000. 

Bank of Greenwood, Greenwood, 
Miss.—complete remodeling and 
enlarging, acoustical ceilings, air 
conditioning. 

First National Bank, Midland, Tex. 
—eight-story annex. 

Merchants National Bank, Allen- 
town, Pa.—remodeling recently 
purchased building, new vaults— 
$150,000. 

Farmers National Bank, Annapolis, 
Md.—alterations and new annex, 
two new vaults. 

Peoples Bank, Brownsville, Tenn.— 
new brick front. 

United National Bank, Richmond, 
N. Y.—new brick exterior, in- 
terior alterations, new vaults, new 
fixtures. 

Brenton State Bank, Dallas Center, 
Ia—new fireproof building. 

Bank of America, Santa Clara, Cal. 
—interior remodeling, new fix- 
tures, modern lighting, ventilating 
system. 

Bank of America, N. Sacramento, 
Cal.—alterations, new vault doors. 


Special Installations 


Howard Savings Institution, New- 
ark, N. J.—acoustical walls and 
ceiling in workroom. 

Security Bank, Blackwell, Okla— 
after-hour depository. 

Kenton (Ohio) Savings Bank— 
modern low counters, new light- 
ing fixtures. 

Peoples State Bank, St. Joseph, 
Mich.—new cages, linoleum floors, 
modern indirect lighting. 


West Plains (Mo.) Bank—new vault 
doors. 
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A Modern Tone For 
The Small Bank 


Modern trends in building design 
are becoming commonplace to the 
metropolitan banker. But now the 
National Bank of Commerce, of 
Wellington, Kans., shows us what 
may be accomplished in “tomor- 
row’s architecture” for the small 
town bank. This institution’s re- 
built quarters present a beautifully 
modern appearance inside and out. 

The new front is particularly 
striking. Large plate glass windows 
surmount a brick base, with panes 
of industrial glass above them and 
gleaming panels of stainless steel 


between. The door and frame are 
also stainless steel, set in an entrance 
wall of glass bricks instead of the 
conventional wood or stone. Alumi- 
num Venetian blinds at the windows 
complete the gleaming external 
appearance. 


The interior design also follows 
modern trends, with the elimination 
of grilled windows and cages sur- 
rounding the tellers. The new mod-’ 
ern counters feature low mahogany 
screens. Other lobby fixtures are in 
keeping, and workroom equipment 
is of the most modern type. Indirect 
lighting fixtures have been used 
throughout the bank. 


TRANSFER FILE BOX HEADQUARTERS 


Equipped to serve you—130 stock sizes 


Sliding-Drawer, Color Green 
Style SD-PD—Paper Drawer 
DD—Metal Front Drawer 


Hinged Lid 
Style C—Tan 


Also Coin Boxes—Coin Wrappers—Bill Straps 
All style Bags and Wallets 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (° 


Since 114) New Brighton, Pa. 
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Banta Joins New 
Cleveland Bank 


Oscar L. Cox, president of the new 
Union Bank of Commerce, has an- 
nounced the election of Clare W. 
Banta to the position of executive 
vice president of the bank. 

Mr. Banta, who was vice president 
of the National City Bank of New 
York prior to accepting this new 
post, has a broad background of 
commercial banking based upon 27 
years association with banks in New 
York and San Francisco. 


He has been with National City 
since November, 1931, when it 
absorbed the Bank of America 
National Association, of which Mr. 
Banta was vice president. He en- 
tered the banking business in 1911 
in San Francisco with the Wells 
Fargo Bank and Union Trust Co., 
and 17 years later resigned as vice 
president to join the Bank of 
America National Association in 
New York. 

He was particularly active in civic 
affairs on the Pacific Coast, having 
been head of the San Francisco 
Community Chest organization, 
chairman of the Better Business 
Bureau, national counsellor to the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, finance committee member 
of the California Development As- 
sociation, and executive committee 
member and chairman of the bank- 
ing committee of the Pacific Coast 
Advisory Board of the American 
Railway Association. 


Carl Smith Vice President, 
Citizens National, Los Angeles 


Carl P. Smith, former assistant 
trust officer, was elected vice presi- 
dent and trust officer of Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles at the May meeting of 
the board of directors. He had long 
been closely associated with the late 
Halcott B. Thomas, whom he suc- 
ceeds. 


For a number of years Mr. Smith 
has had immediate charge of cor- 
porate trusts for Citizens. To that 
work he brought not only his legal 
training but an extended experience 
in corporate affairs. He was assist- 
ant to the late J. Ross Clark, who 
built the Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
railroad, and following the merger 
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of that line with the Union Pacific 
became assistant general manager 
of the latter system. He left that 
position to enter the trust depart- 
ment of Citizens in 1924. 


City National, Chicago, 
Elects Armour 


At the regular April meeting of 
the board of directors of the City 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, Lester Armour was 
elected to the board to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Charles S. Dewey when he be- 
came a candidate for a member of 
Congress. 


Mr. Armour is well known in busi- 
ness and financial circles in Chicago, 
and has long been identified with 
the packing industry. Aside from 
being a director of various stock- 
yard companies, located in different 
parts of the United States, he is a 
director and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Rathborne, 
Hair & Ridgway Company, director 
of the United Air Lines Transport 
Corporation and the Aro Equipment 
Corporation. He is a cousin of Lau- 
rance Armour, president of the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Chicago. 


Financial Advertisers 
To Meet In Texas 


For the second time in the history 
of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, its annual convention will 
be held in the interesting and color- 
ful West. Fort Worth, Texas, will be 
the host city, on October 31 through 
November 3, 1938. 


The F.A.A. School, which was an 
outstanding and profitable feature 
of last year’s convention, will be 
repeated. Classes in the school will 
be called to order punctually at nine 
o’clock each morning, concluding 
at ten o’clock. Those who were in 
attendance at the convention last 
year will well remember the inter- 
esting and beneficial sessions of the 
school. 


Entertainment is one of the enjoy- 
able features, and Fort Worth is 
planning a week that will long be 
remembered by those attending. 
Various trips of interest, in and 
about historic Fort Worth, will be 


arranged, and nothing will be left 
undone to make this convention the 
best possible. Bankers from all over 
the country, whether members of 
the F.A.A. or not, are invited to 
attend. 


Detailed information regarding 
the convention may be obtained by 
writing the Financial Advertisers 
Association, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


National City Cleveland 
93 Years Old 


On May 17, the National City 
Bank of Cleveland celebrated its 
93rd anniversary. During its life- 
time, this institution has witnessed 
the growth of Cleveland from a 
small settler community of barely 
9,000 souls, distinguished by a few 
clap board buildings, river barges, 
and the rumble of stage coaches, to 
the “Lady of the Lakes” of today, 
important midwest center of steel, 
chemical, paint, automotive, and 
textile manufacture, with exports 
and imports running over 400 mil- 
lion dollars a year. 


The first commercial banking 
house in Cleveland, the City Bank 
of Cleveland began business nine 
years after the establishment of the 
town itself, with a capitalization of 
$200,000. Through the years, the 
bank has displayed unusual stabil- 
ity, weathering every depression and 
panic, adding savings, trust, and 
other departments to its commercial 
banking services, and standing to- 
day with a total of over $150,000,000 
of resources. 


Walter Smith M. P. Director 


Walter W. Smith, president, First 
National Bank in St. Louis, was 
elected a director of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Company, at the 
annual stockholders meeting held | 
in St. Louis on May 10th. He will 
represent the St. Louis area on the 
Board, in line with the present pol- I 
icy of having directors from the | 
various sections of the country 
served by the railroad. An interest- 
ing sidelight on the election of Mr. 
Smith is the fact that he began his 
career in the field of business and 
banking as an office boy in the St. 
Louis offices of the Missouri Pacific. 
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Hill, Fifth-Third, Thermos Director 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Thermos Bottle Co., G. 
Carlton Hill, vice president of the 
Fifth-Third Union Trust Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was elected a member 
of the board of directors. 


New Chicago Firm 


Paul L. Mullaney, Herman Venek- 
lasen and Cornelius A. Ross have 
announced formation of the invest- 
ment firm of Mullaney, Ross & Com- 
pany, with offices in Chicago, to 
underwrite and distribute municipal 
bonds. 

Both Mr. Mullaney and Mr. Ross 
entered the investment business 
about 15 years ago, in the bond de- 
partment of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Co., which later become the 
Continental Illinois Company. When 
the latter firm, investment affiliate 
of the Continental Illinois National 
Bank, was discontinued in 1933, 
Mr. Mullaney joined Lawrence Stern 
and Company, where he has been 
for the past several years, and Mr. 
Ross entered the municipal bond 
division of the bank’s trust depart- 
ment. Mr. Ross recently has been 
associated with Blair, Bonner & Co. 

Mr. Veneklasen became manager 
of the bond department of the Grand 
Rapids Trust Co. nearly 20 years 
ago. Later be became associated 
with the Continental Illinois Com- 
pany and with Sadler & Co., and 
more recently he has been a mem- 
ber of the firm of Welch & Green, 
Inc. 


Nathan Adams Honored 


For 49 years, Nathan Adams, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank in 
Dallas, of Dallas, Tex., has served 
his bank and his city. On April 22, 
he was honored with a testimonial 
party by the First National Club, 
social organization of the bank’s 
employees. Mr. Adams’ civic con- 
tributions and his record as a bank- 
er were lauded by Bishop Harry T. 
Moore of the Dallas Episcopal 
Diocese, and G. F. Taylor, president 
of the Citizens National Bank of 
Tyler. 

In his reply, Mr. Adams made this 
significant commentary upon per- 
sonnel relations: “I’d rather have a 
loyal employee who makes mistakes 
than a disloyal one who makes me 
money.” 

A traveling bag and a leather- 
bound book containing the signa- 
tures of all the employees of the 
bank were presented to Mr. Adams. 
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What 
Do You 
Need? 


Mary Manning, the 
Banker’s Secretary 
will assist you in pur- 
chasing, in the most 
economical manner, : 
any of the merchan- 
dise or services listed 
below. 


No charge whatever for this service. It is maintained by us 
as a complimentary service for our many banking friends. 


Snaustw Ne 


Accounting Machines 

Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

Adding Machines 

Addressing Machines 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Alarms, Bank Vault 

Architects and Builders 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures and 
Alarm Systems 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbooks 

Bronze and Brass Signs 

Burglar Alarms - 

Calculating Machines 

Calendars 

Carbon Paper and Inked Ribbons 

Central Files 

Chair Cushions 

Changeable Signs 

Checks 

Check Book Covers 

Check Cancelling Perforators 

Check Certifiers 

Check Dispensers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 


Clocks, Advertising 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 

Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 

Coin Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Coin Wrapping Devices 

Copyholders 

Counter Cash Protectors 

Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 

Currency Boxes 

Currency Envelopes 

Currency Straps 

Dating Machines 

Daylight Hold-Up Protective 

Equipment 


Desk Fountain Pens 
Desk Lamps 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M®Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Please have sent us buying information on... 
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Dictating Machines 
Duplicators 

Electric Signs 

Fire Alarm Systems 
Forms 

Forms, Continuous 
Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Industrial Engineers 
Ink 

Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 
Interest Computing Machines 
Lamps, Adding, Posting Machines 
Loose Leaf Binders 
Maps 

Mats 

Night Depositories 
Night Depository Bags 
Numbering Machines 
Office Machines 


Pass Books 

Pay Roll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Personal Loan Systems 

Photographic Bank Systems 

Posture Chairs 

Proof Machines 

Public Relations Advertising 

Quick Deposit Envelopes 

Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sand Urns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 

Seals 

Seals, Coin Bags 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Tellers-Bookkeepers Intercommuni- 
cation System 

Thermometers, Giant Electrical, 
Advertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Travelers Checks 

Typewriters, Standard and 
Noiseless 

Vaults 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Watchman Reporting System 

Window and Lobby Displays 
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Forker 25 Years 
With Citizens, Los Angeles 


In April, Frank E. Forker, vice 
president of the Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calif., passed the 25-year 
mark in his service with that institu- 
tion. Mr. Forker became a banker 
in 1913 when he joined the former 
Citizens Trust and Savings Bank. 
In 1920, he was assistant cashier, in 
1923 manager of the Broadway of- 
fice, and in 1926 vice president and 
superintendent of branches. 

Following the consolidation with 
the Citizens National, he became 
loan officer in the head office, and 
continues to supervise credit policies 
in the branches. 


Strickland Rail Director 


Robert Strickland, president of the 
Trust Co. of Georgia, of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga, and St. Louis Railway. 

This marks another forward step 
in Mr. Strickland’s career. He joined 
the old Fourth National of Atlanta 
in 1920, following participation in 
the World War, becoming a vice 
president two years later. He con- 
tinued in the same capacity follow- 
ing its merger in 1929 with the At- 
lanta and Lowry to form the present 
First National, and a year later, 
joined the Trust Co. of Georgia, 
shortly becoming executive vice 
president. His promotion to the 
presidency came in 1937. 

Mr. Strickland is a former presi- 
dent of the Georgia Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and’in 1937 was elected 
president of the Reserve City Bank- 
ers Association. 


Boushall Elected Director 
U. S. Chamber Commerce 


Thomas C. Boushall, president of 
the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
was elected a director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, at the 26th annual meeting 
of the organization, held in Wash- 
ington early last month. 

Mr. Boushall will serve as a direc- 
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Asst. Cashiership Wanted sxnxes 
12 years in commercial and real estate loans 
at Continental Illinois National Bank, 
Chicago, Harvard degree in Money and 
Banking, seeks opening with bank in smaller 
community, with chance for advancement. 
Reasonable salary. Excellent references. 
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tor for two years, as a representa- 
tive of District III, which includes 
126 organization memberships in 
Virginia, West Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia. He is at present a na- 
tional councilor, representing the 
Morris Plan Bankers Association. 


Griswold Addresses “Lifers’”’ 


Robertson Griswold, vice presi- 
dent of the Maryland Trust Co. of 
Baltimore, Md., and chairman of the 
trust division of the American Bank- 
ers Association, was the keynote 
speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Life Underwriters and Fiduciaries 
Association in Philadelphia. The 
subject of his address was “The In- 
terlocking Functions of Trust and 
Insurance Men.” 


Frisco Clearing House 
Elects Avenal 


E. Avenal, vice president of the 
Crocker First National Bank of San 
Francisco, has been selected to fill 
the vice presidency in that city’s 


Clearing House Association left 
vacant by the recent death of Fred 
T. Elsey, late president of the Amer- 
ican Trust Co. 

In making the announcement, 
Charles K. McIntosh, head of the 
Association and board chairman of 
the Bank of California N. A., an- 
nounced that in addition to Mr. 
Avenal’s “ex-officio” committee 
membership, James K. Lochead, Mr. 
Elsey’s successor as president of the 
American Trust Co., has been named 
to membership on the Clearing 
House committee. 


Promotions And Activities 
At Boatman’s National 


Royal D. Kercheval, vice presi- 
dent and head of the bond depart- 
ment of the Boatmen’s National 
Bank of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
elected vice president and trust of- 
ficer, succeeding Alfred Fairbank, 
resigned. H. Fred Hageman, Jr., 
assistant vice president, has been 
assigned to Mr. Kercheval’s former 
position as vice president in charge 
of the bond department. 


1938 Convention Calendar 


National 


A.B.A.—Nov. 14-17—Houston, Tex. 
(Rice Hotel) 

A.I.B.—June 6-10—Louisville, Ky. 
(Brown Hotel) 

Assn. of Bank Women—Nov. 14-17 
—Houston, Tex. 

F.A.A.—Oct. 31-Nov. 3.—Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


State 


ARIZONA—June 3-4—Joint meet- 
ing with New Mexico at Gallup 
COLORADO—June 17-19—Colo- 

rado Springs. (Broadmoor Hotel) 
CONNECTICUT—June 8—Bridge- 
port (Brooklawn Country Club) 
DELAWARE—Sept. 8—Rehoboth 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—June 
9-11—Hot Springs, Va. (The 
Homestead ) 
IDAHO—June 6-7—Lewiston 
IOWA—June 6-8—Des Moines (Ft. 
Des Moines Hotel) 
KENTUCKY—Sept. 13-15—Lexing- 
ton (Lafayette Hotel) 
MAINE—June 17-19—Poland 
(Poland Spring House) 
MASSACHUSETTS — June 9-11— 
Swampscott 
MICHIGAN—July 22-24—Grand 
Rapids 


MINNESOTA—June 23-25—Minne- 
apolis (Nicollet Hotel) 

MONTANA—June 16-18—Helena. 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA (Joint 
meeting)—June 3-4—Gallup (El 
Rancho Hotel) 

NEW YORK—June 25-27—Upper 
Saranac (Saranac Inn) 

NEW YORK Savings Banks Assn.— 
Oct. 21-27—Nassau Cruise 

NORTH CAROLINA—June 19-26— 
Nassau and Havana Cruise (S. S. 
Reliance) 

NORTH DAKOTA —June 10-11 — 
Valley City 

OREGON—June, 9-10—Corvalis 

RHODE ISLAND—June 15—Prov- 
idence 

SOUTH DAKOTA—June 2-3— 
Huron 

UTAH—June 3-4—Salt Lake City 

VERMONT — June 10-11— Wood- 
stock 

VIRGINIA — June 16-18 — Hot 
Springs (The Homestead) 

WASHINGTON—June 14-15— 
Seattle (Olympic Hotel) 

WEST VIRGINIA—June 23-25— 
White Sulphur Spgs. (The Green- 
brier) 

WISCONSIN—June 8-9—Milwau- 
kee (Hotel Pfister) 

WYOMING—June 24-25—Jackson 
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At a dinner given in New York 
last month to Secretary of the 
Treasury Fairchild, he, in referring 
to the immense surplus money in 
the United States Treasury, said: 
“The words ‘surplus revenue’ should 
suggest only evil and danger to the 
minds of American citizens, and not 
peace, plenty, and prosperity.” These 
are the words of a man financially 
wise and personally honorable. 


Large manufacturers are begin- 
ning to start savings banks for their 
employees as a part of their office 
finances. Of course the money is 
invested in the general assets of the 
business, and anything happening to 
the concern would carry down the 
department of savings. It is a doubt- 
ful substitute for the regular savings 
bank. 


A notable event in the railroad 
world is the opening of the Chicago, 
Santa Fe & California Railway 
(Santa Fe Route) with through 
trains from Chicago to Kansas City, 
Topeka, Atchison and St. Joseph, 
and vice versa. Passenger trains will 
be on the vestibule plan, and no 
extra charge. 


According to the Railway Age, 
more miles of new railway track 
were laid, on a greater number of 
lines and in a greater number of 
States and Territories during the 
first three months of 1888 than dur- 


ing the corresponding period of 
1887. 


Secretary Fairchild appeared be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee 
a short time ago to present his views 
on the bill which has passed the 
House providing for the use of frac- 
tional currency. The Secretary 
Strongly opposed the bill. He as- 
Serted that previous issues of frac- 
tional currency have cost, in expense 
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of production and loss from destruc- 
tion, as much as the entire face value 
of the average ‘circulation main- 
tained. He did not believe that the 
public convenience required reissue 
or that it would be popular. 

The fractional silver and postal 
note system met all purposes which 
fractional notes could serve, except 
by a very large issue, extending to 
the most remote parts of the coun- 
try, and requiring years in its prep- 
aration. 

The cost and great loss incident 
to such issues, and its manifest dis- 
advantages, which had led to its 
abandonment, were to his mind, 
conclusive reasons against the re- 
newal of such issues. The secretary 
is a man of broad views:in keeping 
with the present status in wealth 
and population of the United States. 
He has some regard also, to dignity 
and common sense in opposing this 
currency of a bygone and effete 
necessity. 


The smaller Irish farmers have 
about $25,000,000 in their savings 
banks. Not a little of this is Ameri- 
can money, but much of it will 
return to us in the pockets of emi- 
grants. 


The collections of internal revenue 
during the first nine months of the 
fiscal year aggregate $89,833,958, an 
increase of $5,852,753 over the cor- 
responding period last year. If the 
internal revenue is kept up at this 
rate it will soon force a purely 
revenue tariff, for the country is 
determined to get rid of a surplus 
revenue. “Reduce the taxes,” is the 
universal cry. 


Mr. Carnegie, the prominent Pitts- 
burgh iron manufacturer, has opened 
a bank for his 10,000 employees. 
He proposes to receive deposits up to 
$2,000, paying 6 per cent interest on 
all deposits, and will loan money to 
his workmen, taking mortgages as 
security. 


To be a 
Success 


in your work, you must 
know the fundamental 
principles of banking—the 
short cuts to efficiency and 
the profitable way to do 
your job. 


We can help you to help 
yourself if you will read 
and study (if necessary) 
only 3 books on banking, 
all written by successful 
bank men. 


BANK COST CONTROL 


By Benj. E. Young, V. P. 
National Bank of Detroit 


BANK LOAN 
MANAGEMENT 


By H. Stronck and J. Eigelberner, 
Bank Management Experts 


ADVERTISING 
FOR BANKS 


By Don Knowlton—formerly with 
Cleveland Trust Co., now Ad 
Agency—Hill & Knowlton 


While they last—only $2 each, 
or $5 for the three books. Take 
advantage of these invalua- 
ble aids to your progress. 


| meg this coupon 
———— on a penny postcard }- ~~" ~~ 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


Send me the Blue Book Library on 5 
day approval plan. If I like them I will 
send you $5—the special price for the 
3—or $2 each for any one or twoI keep. 
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Copies of the 1938 edition Key | 
to the Numerical System of the , 
American Bankers Association are B 

now available. 

Compiled and published under , 
authority of the American Bankers . 
Association, as their OFFICIAL | _ 
NUMBERING AGENTS. “~ 
y 
The Key Book is a record of transit numbers assigned to every bank 


in the U. S., arranged in alphabetical and numerical order. 


Using the Transit number of a bank eliminates the need of writing 
out the full name of a bank, etc., speeds up work and minimizes the 
possibility of error. 


Detailed instructions for its efficient use appear in the front part of 
each Key Book. 0 


$2.50 a copy, includes SUPPLEMENT when issued. 


Order Your Copies 


w 0 \e 536 SOUTH CLARK STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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_ REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Scans. First 1938 Edition. 


Banks not rrr mers meme indicated by a * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 








 ” SEIEEENGS Se ne renee oe Piel cee eM Ke National 3; State 12: Private 1; Other lnstitutions Ry ocd asicuciccacsouates Total 17 
ER Sa oe a etl aia oe lores National 2; State 22: peace air nie daca sia dius Valatee aes hea Sak ema eae neee Total 24 
ET HES oii 4 0 Fe cdaswinsdnduxewssetameseneswehhenweatenwe A Birt ck Ga vedacuscskoarestienssieneenat Total 1 
BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
Through Liquidation ..... seas oe ee Ben NONI okinda via ne oddes 6 cee adhd dadtinwecdxoteon Total 28 
Through Merger or Consolidation............... Ee See re err ere rer errr te Total 3 
Through Absorption, Me ao Gn te aceawa eased Pe ho NN 6 00 so ohana 4s Kas ere hke eRe chee eae Total 11 
EY SIU S ois 6 oeidcckensncuadewcean FRGGROIS Dp GND: Bt UNNI oo ic tc si ecsnssccctncncsssesscencsssaned Total 7 
OME SII sg ks baidueesscdeciades HRCA BS IN Gap IO iio oi ds ccciadcnccicdes nddandaxaseaes Total 49 
BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
NS SECC ROTTER ER TCE rr re Ot ree Ceiiaw Tami Bosca. vkik cvccaacatsacces Total 6 
Through Merger or Consolidation .................2200000e UD D nas cncckcnsscnndccennncd<insccasiacchcccsesscnngaens Total 2 
I I ios 6805s 2h Gd wx wer tnncaenertaasees SUNG Bivccicudaas Other Inetitutions 3... .. 2.2... ccecccccess Total 8 
CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR LOCATIONS 

RE er er eee rere er eT LEPC EEE TT EPCOT PPTL EET Oe PETER ror CL Total 17 
Eee Coe ere ee erry ce RUN RS UNOD Dies cciacicikseecacncevasetatwanderee catalan nuneee Total 5 
ARKANSAS Marysville (Discontinued. Reported April 18, 

Berryville *Northern California Bank of Savings 1938) 

*Peoples State Bank............. GEES hk ewcaweceseccucnsenseceeaqnuense 0-233 St. Petersburg 


(Voluntary liquidation May 15, 1938) 
Hartford 

Coempens Gtate TMM. ics ceccssns 81-643 

(Placed in hands of Bank Commis- 

sion for liquidation, March 2, 1938) 
Hartford 

Farmers Bank, Tellers Window of 

CNWOOG:. 55 cneccaccnandcetacqueeeae 


(Geo. A. Henry, in charge. Opened 
March 15, 1938) 
Marion 

Ze CHISORS DORR cc ciccsccccs 81-742 


(Capital $30.000. P. A. Barton, Presi- 


dent, J. F. Fogleman, Cashier. Opened 
March 22, 1938) 
McRae 


Peoples Banking Exchange (Coopera- 
CN IRs 6.6 n6n80-03080668n0n4enenns 
(Capital $500. H. F. Hammack, Presi- 
dent, G. M. Bennett, Cashier. Opened 
February 9, 1938) 


CALIFORNIA 
Alvarado 
*Bank of Alameda County........ 90-540 
(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Alvarado. Reported April 14, 1938) 
Alvarado 


*Central Bank, Alvarado Branch of 
EEO CER He re 90-540 
(Reported April 14, 1938) 

Campbell 
American Trust Company, Campbell 
i FE COREE ee 90-562 
(Discontinued February 19, 1938 and 


business consolidated with their San 
Jose Office) 

Irvington 

*Bank of Alameda County, Branch of 
MOU. oss cakeshu ns Cane ea wena 90-615 
(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
which bank now operates a branch in 


Irvington. Reported April 14, 1938) 
Irvington 
*Central Bank, Irvington Branch of 
, _ | | _ SS peepee 90-615 
(Reported April 14, 1938) 
Larkspur 
American Trust Company, Larkspur 
Branch of San Francisco...... 90-1045 


(Discontinued March 5, 1938 and busi- 


ness combined with San Anselmo 
Office) 

Marysville 

*Central Bank, Marysville Branch of 
RI ii 5 he Na Sg a ere nie 90-233 
ag ama Manager. Opened April 


June, 1938 





(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
April 2, 1938, which bank now operates 
a branch in Marysville) , 

Niles 

*Bank of Alameda County, Branch of 
BEOUROE a vc eisnvaéenwncwxrieuna 90-642 
(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Niles. Reported April 14, 1938) 

Niles 

*Central Bank, Niles Branch of Oakland 


PE OEP eS A oC Pre eee ere 90-642 
(Reported April 14, 1938) 

North Hollywood 

*Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Laurel-Canyon Ventura 
Blvd. Branch 90-1393 
(Changed title to Studio City Branch, 
January 24, 1938, and listing trans- 
ferred to Studio City) 

San Francisco 


*American Trust Company, Twenty- 
fourth-Castre OGbeO. oc cccccccese 11-132 
(Consolidated with Twenty-second- 


Mission Office, April 2, 1938) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Arguello-Geary a 
Cav RRReOEASET CORE EERE EOE eRCCERG 11-1 
(Joseph tan Manager. Opened Febru- 
ary 14, 1938) 

Studio City 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Studio City Branch 
(eutactnubmedandtwesemecaesecsa 90-1393 
(Change in title and location of Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 


Assn., Laurel-Canyon Ventura Blvd. 
Branch, North Hollywood. Effective 
January 24, 1938) 
COLORADO 
Julesburg 
The First National Bank....... 82-136 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 


$20,348. C. F. Parker, President, W. R. 
McKinstry, Cashier. Merger of First 
National Bank, Sedgwick and The 
First National Bank, Julesburg, effec- 
tive February 19, 1938) 
Sedgwick 

Piret National Bawk. .....660%: 82-295 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
Julesburg, February 19, 1938) 


FLORIDA 
DeLand 


*Morris Plan Co., Branch of Orlando.... 


*Morris Plan Co., Branch of Orlando... 
(Inactive. Reported April 18, 1938) 

Sanford 

*Morris Plan Co., Branch of Orlando.... 

(Inactive. Reported April 16, 1938) 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 
The Northwest Atlanta Bank... .64-23 
(Capital $75,000, Surplus and Profits 
25,000. C. B. Whittaker, President, 
. C. Owens, Cashier. To open about 
May 1, 1938) 

Cuthbert 
Crtinemie TOG i ccc ccccccccesess 64-1141 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. P. M. 
Reid, President, W. E. Coney, Cashier: 
Opened March 1, 1938. Succeeded Reid 
Banking Company (Private) 

Cuthbert 
Reid Banking Company CPrtrat <4 255 
(Obtained state charter and opened 
for business as a state bank, March 1, 
1938, under title of Citizens Bank) 

Lumber City 
Mixon Banking Company (Private)... 
onheeebesegeenctactadenncareede 64-1159 
(Closed February 17, 1938) 

Lumber City 
Mixon Banking Company (Private)... 
Geass 460064 000004040c00GR0u0—Es 64-1159 
(E. A. Mixon, Cashier. Closed February 
17, 1938, and reopened February 25, 
1938) 


Sycamore 
pT eS eee 64-962 
(Voluntary liquidation March 16, 1938) 
Tallapoosa 
CRemeee TRGB 6c occ ccceccenecs 64-1170 
(Voluntary liquidation March 14, 1938) 
Tallapoosa 
*Commercial Bank, Private..... 64-1170 


(Capital $5,000. W. H. Wright, Presi- 
dent, J. D. Whelchel, Cashier. Opened 
April 14, 1938. Took over part of 
assets of Citizens Bank) 


IDAHO 


Rexburg 
Rexburg State Bank............ 92-72 
(Reorganized as Rexburg State Bank, 
Inc., on January 13, 1938) 

Rexburg 
Rexburg State Bank, Inc......... 92-72 
(Capital $60, 000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,776. J. Cosgriff, President, H. N. 
Wright, Ceska Charter issued 
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January 13, 1938. Reorganization of 
Rexburg State Bank) 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

*The Skala National Bank of Chicago 
(Capital $200,000. Joseph Skala, Presi- 
dent, Walter P. Horvat, Cashier. Con- 
version of Skala State Bank, May 2, 
1938) 

Chicago 

wo Peer err 2-294 
(Converted to The Skala National 
3ank of Chicago, May 2, 1938) 

Harrisburg 

"Cry Nations! Bank... issccsecs 70-385 
(Deposits and assets taken over by 
Harrisburg National Bank, April 4, 
1938) 

Hettick 

Bin i ts eee er rrr rs 70-135 


(Voluntary 
Leonore 

State Bank Leonore............ 70-1414 

(Entered liquidation March 22, 1938) 
Seymour 

Seymour State Bank.......... 70-1578 

(Began liquidation February 26, 1938) 


liquidation March 19, i938) 


INDIANA 

Borden 
ee | er 71-686 
(in liquidation March 18, 1938) 

Delphi 

*Union Bank and Trust Company..71-470 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Capital 
Notes $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. Lee L. Persise, President, Clar- 
ence D. McKinley, Cashier. Succeeded 
Union State Bank, April 18, 1938) 

Delphi 

Piymeom Mate TAA on vvksccunec 71-470 
(Liquidating. Succeeded by Union 
Bank and Trust Company, April 18, 
1938) 

Huntington 
The First National Bank in Hunting- 
Sn ‘Lisacbadaneeckeatassanecsaee 71-189 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 


$35,000, Surplus and Profits $158,000. 
D. R. Wygant, President, E. V. Fitch, 


Cashier. Opened February 19, 1938. 

Conversion of First State Bank) 
Huntington 

és ee eee ..71-189 


(Converted to The First National Bank 
in Huntington, February 19, 1938) 
Wolcottville 


Farmers State Bank, Branch of La- 


I Gnciwiaaiican belek « aaicerpacs & 71-1301 
(Chas. L. Cottrill, Manager. Opened 
March 1, 1938) 

IOWA 

Churdan 

Parse Wational Maak. ... <0... 72-827 


ett hee to First State Bank April 
Churdan 
i. £ fer 72-827 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$16,000. D. E. Whitney, President, 
Yates E. Allen, Cashier. Conversion of 
First National Bank, April 1, 1938) 
Des Moines 
Home Savings Bank............. 33-13 
(Deposits assumed by Capital 
State Bank, March 5, 1938) 
West Des Moines 
First National Bank............ 72-336 
(Formerly First National Bank, Valley 
Junction. Change in name of city only) 
West Des Moines 
The First National Bank of Valley 
OO Sip i's Ko thick asta ae Acasa ih ico Oe 72-336 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of West Des Moines, West Des Moines, 
March 7, 1938, to correspond to change 
in name of Valley Junction to West 
Des Moines) 
West Des Moines 


First National Bank of West Des 
CN ei sii disk oe ike ae hae 72-336 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$17,000. D. R. Wessling, President, 


H. M. Currey, Cashier. Change in title 
of The First National Bank of Valley 
Junction, West Des Moines. Change in 
title made to correspond to change in 
name of Valley Junction to West Des 
Moines. Effective March 7, 1938) 
West Des Moines 
Valley Junction Savings Bank...72-335 
(Formerly Valley Junction Savings 
Bank, Valley Junction. Change in 
name of city only) 
Yetter 
Lytton Savings Bank, Office of Lytton 
(Office certificate cancelled March 5, 
1938) 
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KENTUCKY 
Columbia 

*First National Bank & Trust Company 
(Changed title to The First National 


Bank of Columbia, April 20, 1938) 
Columbia 
*The First National Bank of Colpgette. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$31,000. Henry N. Miller, President, 
Horace Cundiff, Cashier. Change in 


title of First National Bank & Trust 


Company, effective April 20, 1938) 

Lexington 

*The Central Exchange Bank..... 73-14 
(Capital $70,000. Harry W. Moores, 
President, W. D. Thompson, Cashier. 
Charter issued April 4, 1938. Opened 
April 15, 1938) 

Louisville 


Louisville Title Insurance Company.. 
(Change in title of Title Insurance & 


Trust Company, effective March 18, 


1938) 

Louisville 
Title Insurance & Trust Company. 
(Changed title to Louisville Title 


Insurance Company, March 18, 1938) 

Park City 

*Bank of Glasgow Junction...... 73-501 
(Name of town changed from Glasgow 
Junction to Park City) 

Stanford 
First National Bank in Stanford.73-236 
(Succeeded by Stanford State Bank, 
April 1, 1938) 

Stanford 
Stanford State Baek... .sccccces 73-236 
(Capital $25,000. J. B. Foster, Presi- 
dent, Wm. McGough, Cashier. Opened 
April 1, 1938. Succeeded First National 


Bank in Stanford) 
MARYLAND 
Denton 
Farmers & Merchants State er $68 
(Voluntary liquidation March 19, 1938) 
MICHIGAN 
Bay Port 
Bay Port Bank of W. H. Wallace & 
Company (Private)............- 74-568 
Succeeded by Bay Port State Bank, 
March 3, 1938) 
Bay Port 
Bay Port State Bank........... 74-568 


(Capital $30,000. J. H. Fahrner, Presi- 
dent, W. R. McIntyre, Cashier. Opened 
March 3, 1938. Succeeded Bay Port 
Bank of W. H. Wallace & Company 
(Private) 

Hudson 
Sedeen BWhate. Bae .ksécccsscsc 74-341 
(Changed title to Hudson State Sav- 
ings Bank, February 9, 1938) 

Hudson 
Hudson State Savings Bank..... 74-341 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$77,000. B. J. Foster, President, V. W. 


Fisher, Cashier. Change in title of 
Hudson State Bank. Effective Febru- 
ary 9, 1938) 

Mecosta 
Citizens State Bank, Mecosta Branch 
ae! a” eer ree 74-734 
(Glenn C. Miller, Manager. Opened 
April 1, 1938) 

Mecosta 
Mecosta County State Bank..... 74-734 
(Consolidated with Citizens State 


Bank, Big Rapids, April 1, 1938, which 


bank now operates a branch in 
Mecosta) 

Reading 

*State Bank of Reading.......... 74-804 


(Voluntary liquidation April 28, 1938) 


Waldron 
Hudson State Bank, Branch of ene 
-Sé 
(Changed title to Hudson State Sav- 
ings Bank, Branch of Hudson, Febru- 
ary 9, 1938 

Waldron 
Hudson State Savings Bank, Branch 
Oe BPs bo crc sees desecndeanen 74-875 
(Change in title of Hudson State Bank, 
Ha ST of Hudson, effective February 


MINNESOTA 

Grand Meadow 

*First State Bank of Grand Meadow 
75-1624 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $6,000. G. N. 
Reppe, President, G. N. Reppe, Cashier. 
Change in title and location of First 
State Bank of Zumbro Falls, effective 
March 31, 1938) 


Stanton 
State Bank of Stanton, Inc.....75-1282 
(Entered liquidation March 1, 1938) 


Zumbro Falls 
*First State Bank of Zumbro Falls 


Seb eeSeesonceccecedersecenevees 75-1624 
(Changed title and location to First 





er Op ee HR 


State Bank of Grand Meadow, Grand | 
Meadow, March 31, 1938. Opened for 
business at new location April 9, 1938) 

MISSISSIPPI 

Myrtle 

< oC «© :., POPP TeTeTrT rere 5-355 
(Voluntary liquidation April i¢, 1938. 
Closed May 10, 1938) 

MISSOURI 

Arnold (Kimmswick P. O.) 

TRORE. OF BERR VINIGs 6c cc coccises 80-1420 
(Capital $30,00, Surplus and Profits 
$34,000. C. J. Siedler, President, Louis 
J. Roesch, Cashier. Change in location 
of Bank of Maxville, Maxville, effective 
April 23, 1938) 

Maxville (Kimmswick P. O.) 

~ 2 § ore 80-1420 
(Moved to Arnold under same title, 
April 23, 1938) 

Reeds Spring 
Shepherd of the Hills Bank... .80-1616 


(Closed March 15, 1938) 
St. Louis 
St. Louis Real Estate Trust Company 


(Voluntary dissolution March 8, 1938) 


NEBRASKA 

Steele City 
Farmers State Bank............ 76-871 
(Purchased by First National Bank, 
Fairbury, March 12, 1938) 

Surprise 
State Bank of Surprise.......... 76-880 
(Taken over by Department of Bank- 
ing, February 28, 1938) 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden 
*Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
PE EET ey ee ETT Eee 
(Merged with West Jersey Trust Com- 
pany as Camden Trust Company, April 
11, 1938) 


Camden 
*Camden Trust Company..........! 55-87 
(Capital: Common $445,500, Preferred 
A $2,066,250, Prefe rred B $223,000, 
Surplus and Profits $765,250. Robert 
J. Kiesling, President, E. Robert 
Trudel, Jr., Treasurer. Merger of Cam- 


den Safe Deposit & Trust Company 


and West Jersey Trust Company, effec- 
tive April 11, 1938) 

Cape May 
*Camden Trust Company, Cape May 
City Office of Camden..........55-355 


(Succeeded Camden Safe 
Trust Company, Branch 
April 11, 1938) 

Camden 

*West Jersey Trust Company... .55-91 
(Merged with Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, as Camden Trust Com- 
pany, April 11, 1938) 

Cape May 

*Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
BPORGR OF CUMRGOR «ooo cc ccvcceect 55-355 
(Succeeded by Camden Trust Com- 
pany, Cape May City Office of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 

Gloucester City 

*Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Camden.........55-397 
(Succeeded by Camden Trust Company, 


Deposit & 
of Camden, 


Gloucester City Office of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 

Gloucester City 

*Camden Trust Company, Gloucester 
City Office of Camden...........§ 55-397 
(Succeeded Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, Branch of Camilen, 


April 11, 1938) 
Haddonfield 


*Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, Haddonfield Branch of C reer 
eee eee eee eee eeseeeseeeeeseeeseeeeeeetl dork - 
(Succeeded by Camden Trust Com- 


pany, Haddonfield 
April 11, 1938) 
Haddonfield 
*Camden Trust Company, Haddonfield 
GHiee OF COMIGOR .cc ccs ccccccces 55-542 
(Succeeded Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, Haddonfield Branch 
of Camden, April 11, 1938) 
Margate City (Atlantic City P. O.) 
*Margate Trust Company........55-665 
(Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance for pur- 
Poses of liquidation April 2, 1938) 


NEW YORK 
Floral Park 
Vioral Park Baek. ....cceccesess 50-730 


(Changed title to Floral Park Bank 
& Trust Company, March 8, 1938) 
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¥loral Park 
Floral Park Bank and Trust Company 
(John F. Klein, President, Chas. H. 
Van Nostrand, Cashier. Change in title 
of Ae Park Bank, effective March 
8, 193 


New York, Bayside, (Ind. Sta. Flushing) 
*College Point Savings Bank, Bayside 
Office of College Point.......... 1-425 


(Eugene W. Schmidt, Manager. Opened 
April 30, 1938) 

Rochester 

*First Industrial Bank Rochester, New 


WEN. ontnunescnene venensans oneens 50-30 
(Capital $100,000. Jas. F. Hamilton, 
President, Samuel Durand, Treasurer. 


Change in title of Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank. Effective June 1, 1938) 
Rochester 
*Morris Plan Industrial Bank... .50-30 
(Changed title to First Industrial 
Bank Rochester, New York. Effective 
June 1, 1938) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Ellenboro 


*Bank of Ellenboro.............. 66-349 
(Assets taken over and _ liabilities 
assumed April 9, 1938 by Union Trust 
Company, Shelby which bank now 
operates a Window Branch at Ellen- 
boro) 

Ellenboro 

*Union Trust Company, Ellenboro Win- 
dow Branch of Shelby........... 66-349 
(A. C. Beam, manager. Opened April 
11, 1938) 

Weaversville 

Bank of Black Mountain, Tellers Win- 
dow of Black Mountain............... 
(A. D. Closson, Teller. Opened March 
15, 1938) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Colfax 
Wee BORO TOs cccccsccrccsen 77-547 
(Closed by Board of Directors as of 
close of business April 9, 1938) 
Edinburg 
*Citizens State Bank, Elinburg Paying 
and Receiving Station of Lankin...... 


a Manager. Opened May 31, 
1938) 
Fredonia 
Piret State Bam. ..ccccscccesss 77-587 
(Moved and changed title to Kulm 


State Bank, Kulm, March 15, 1938) 
Fredonia 

Kulm State Bank, aopees & Receiv- 

ing Station of Kulm 

(Opened March, 1938) 


Hoople 
Walsh County State Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Grafton......... 
(Victor Johnstone, Manager, Opened 
March 1, 1938) 

Kulm 
First State Bank........ pewaswed 77-169 
(Closed March 14, 1938) 

Kulm 
ee WN Pek eicccseacavd 77-587 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,810. Wm. Pruetz, President, Wm. 
Jans, Cashier. Change in title and 


location of First State Bank, Fredonia, 
effective March 15, 1938) 


Munich 

*First National Bank............ 77-276 
(Converted to The First State Bank, 
May 2, 1938) 

Munich 

*The First State Bank..........- 77-276 
(Capital $25,000. L. E. Callahan, Presi- 
dent, Y. A. Nelson, Cashier. Conver- 


sion of First National Bank, effective 
May 2, 1938) 

Turtle Lake 

EE Me Mc awcadasecunss 77-132 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors, 
April 20, 1938) 


OHIO 
Cleveland 
*The Union Bank of Commerce Com- 
WN 0-060 660 6e6snawseseceetandes 6-15 
(Capital: Common $4,000,000, Preferred 


$1,000,000, Surplus and Profits $3, .* - 

000. Oscar L. Cox, President, G. 

Herzog, Cashier. To open May 16, 1938) 
Parma (Br. of Cleveland) 


Cleveland Trust Company, Pearl-Ridge 
Office of Cleveland, 5426 Pearl Road. 


(A. L. Killius, Manager. Opened April 
4, 1938) 7 : 
OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 
Bank of Red Fork.............. 86-866 


(Changed title to Peoples State Bank, 
February 7, 1938) 


June, 1938 








Tulsa 
Peoples State Bank............. 86-866 
(Capital: Common $10,000, Preferred 


$15,000, Surplus $2,000. W. H. Walker, 
President, M. I. Walker, Cashier. 
Change in title of Bank of Red Fork, 
effective February 7, 1938) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

*The Morris Plan Bank of oe 
Cite cee A eee Se Meek eaeles GOO OR ELe eM -200 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$115,000. R. W. Pitman, President, 
L. J. McEvoy, Cashier. Opened January 
20, 1938) 

tepublic 
First Foreign Exchange Bank, Private 
Bank 


(Voluntarily discontinued business 
December 9, 1937) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Hayti 
Community State Bank........ 78-551 
(Capital $20,000, Capital Notes $10,- 
000, Surplus and Profits $2,000. A. 
Melham, President, Geo. J. Keller, 


Cashier. Change in title and location 


of First State Bank, Hazel, effective 
March 1, 1938) 

Hazel 
Community State Bank, Branch Office 
CE Me deckundacrnrenecn dadesceceauuas 
(C. E. Pester, Manager, Opened March 
1, 1938) 

Hazel 
Wereet State WeWsccccceccnsvacs 78-551 


(Moved and changed title to Commun- 
ity State Bank, Hayti, March 1, 1938) 
Humboldt 
Te GE TE oo kc kcccescuns 78-832 
(cseeee by State Examiner April 19, 
1938) 


Ipswich 

Saree Gemee TR. 65 cc ccccccccs 78-181 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
April 12, 1938) 

Ipswich 

*Ipswich State Bank............. 78-879 


(Capital $27,000, Surplus $3,000. H. S. 
Crissman, President, J. F. Holdhusen, 
Cashier. Opened April 13, 1938) 

Irene 

emte De OC BGs cc ceencincs 78-411 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors, 
April 26, 1938) 

Midland 


*Okaton State Bank, Office of Okaton 
(Opened March 29, 1938. V. L. Fergu- 
son, Assistant Cashier and Manager) 
Milbank 
Dakota State Bank............ 78-877 
(Capital $25,000, i # 000. R. L. 
Plouf, President, Phillippi, 


Cashier. Opened lol 1, 4938) 


TENNESSEE 
Lynnville 


The Union Bank, Tellers Window of 
PUI a 6 6.0666 6 006 0-4cqesegesecesscee 
(Julian Smith, in charge. Opened Jan- 
uary 12, 1938) 


UTAH 
Midvale 
*Midvale Branch of Sandy City Bank, 
oe errr 97-148 


(M. S. Peterson, Assistant Cashier in 
charge. Opened May 2, 1938) 


VIRGINIA 


Amelia Court House 

*Peoples Bank of Amelia........ 68-698 
(Sold out to Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. Reported April 25, 1938) 

Nassawadox 
Bank of Northampton, A Branch of 
The Eastville Bank, Eastville. .68-402 


(W. CC. Roberts, Cashier. Opened 
March 5, 1938) 

Nassawadox 
Bank of Northampton, Inc...... 68-402 


(Taken over by The Eastville Bank, 
Eastville, March 5, 1938, which bank 
now operates a branch at Nassawa- 
dox) 

Norfolk 
apap & Mechanics Savings Bank 
(Deposit liability taken over and 
assumed by Seaboard Citizens National 
Bank, March 26, 1938) 


Norfolk 

*Southern Bank of Norfolk...... 68-716 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$58,000, Surplus and Profits $75,000. 


H. O. Nichols, President, L. T. Smith, 
Cashier. Change in title of Southern 
Savings Bank, effective April 6, 1938) 
Norfolk 
*Southern Savings Bank......... 68-716 
(Changed title to Southern Bank of 
Norfolk, April 6, 1938) 


WASHINGTON 
Thornton 


Comegys, Hanford & Miller mer - © ais 
(Voluntary ‘iiquidation. © EEE 
assets and liabilities to Commercial 
State Bank, Oakesdale, March 14, 1938) 


WISCONSIN - 


Caroline 

*Caroline State Bank............ 79-811 
(Closed April 20, 1938) 

Dodge 
Weree BimGe. Wan sc cccscdezece 79-862 


Absorbed by State Bank of Arcadia, 
Arcadia, March 1, 1938, which bank 
now operates a Paying & Receiving 
Station at Dodge) 


Dodge 
State Bank of Arcadia, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Arcadia............ 
(George F. Toshner, Manager. Opened 
March 2, 1938) 

Milwaukee 
Badger State Bank.............. 12-55 
(Taken over by First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, March 19, 1938 and 


operated as their Badger Office) 
Milwaukee 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Badger 
Office, 2102 W. Fond du Lac 
(Opened March 19, 1938) 
Mindora 
*Union State Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of West Salem. Opened 
April 19, 1938. B. A. Mau, Manager 
Patch Grove 
Bloomington State Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Bloomington.... 
(Closed March 1, 1938) 


Readstown 
Farmers State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Viola..............- 
(Mabel Danielson, Manager. Opened 


February 21, 1938) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 
tIindicates Press Report 
CALIFORNIA 
Oakland 
+The San Francisco Bank, 
San Francisco. 


FLORIDA 


Branch of 


Miami 
Gables Trust Company. 
(Capital $102,000, Surplus $50,000) 


ILLINOIS 
McLeansboro 
tFirst State Bank. 
(To open about May 1, 1938) 


IOWA 
New Market 
Page County State Bank, Office of 
Clarinda. 
(Office certificate issued April 6, 1938) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
+Wabeek State Bank of Detroit. 


(Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$1,100,000. Frank Couzens and G. B. 
Judson, incorporators) 
MINNESOTA 
Hibbing 


tNorthwest Cooperative State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. C. A. 
Nickoloff, correspondent) 


MISSOURI 
Hamilton 
t*Hamilton State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $10,000. L& Ehlers, President, 
H. M. Zook, Cashier. To open about 
June 1, 1938) 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
tGuarantee Bank & Trust Company. 
(Capital $500,000. E. C. Bell, corres- 
pondent) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Robersonville 
tGuaranty Bank & Trust 
Branch of Greenville. 


OREGON 


Company, 


Freewater 

tBank of Commerce 
(cause! $25,000, Surplus 35,000. 
(J. S. Johns and Frederick Stevens, 
incorporators) 


TENNESSEE 
Englewood 
tCantrell Banking Company, Branch of 
Etowah 
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ADVERTISERS 


A 
Abbott Coin Counter Co........ 


B 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco 
Bickett Co., L. M.. 


Cc 


Chic ago Journal of Commerce. . . .372 
City National Bank & Tr. Co., 


Chicago. . .368 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. 


Co. 
Cont. Ill. N 


371 
Jat. B. & T. Co. , Chicago .361 


D 
Log & a OS er mee 


E 


Employers Mutuals. .... 369 
— Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co.. Ene acetate nike 369 


F 


PA; A.. 3rd Cover 
First National Bank, c hicago. . . 863 


G 


General Electric Co........2nd Cover 


H 


Halsey, Stuart & Co.............367 
Heco Envelope Co............... 


L 
LaMonte & Son, Geo............. 


M 


Martell Co.,-A. E.. LsnGaiire 
Mint Sheet Brokerage Co 


N 


National Bank of Detroit. 
National Cash —" Co. 
; . Back Cover 


P 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Phoenix Insurance Co............ 
R 


Rand M®@Nally & Co............. 
ee rrr 


Ss 


St. Louis Bank Bldg. & encase Co. .374 
Strayer Coin Bag Co. ae ..085 


- 


mommontann ORD... 0s. 60.065 0ee 
MESS isos hiewiaisiaw ee caee 


Ww 
Woodstock Typewriter Co........ 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen 
+*Bank of Aberdeen. 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$20,000. H. S. Knox and E. W. Lutz, 
Incorporators.) 


WISCONSIN 
Antigo 
tPeoples’ Bank. 
(Capital $75,000. Dr. 
correspondent) 


Cc. E. Zellmer, 


F DI C Changes 


Since First 1938 Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory 


ARKANSAS 
Hartford—Citizens State Bank....Delete 
Hartford—Farmers Bank, Tellers Win- 

dow of Greenwood 
Marion—Citizens 
Add 


CALIFORNIA 
Alvarado—Bank Alameda 
(Head Office) 
Alvarado—Central Bank, Alvarado 
Branch of Oakland dd 
Campbell—American Trust Co., Campbell 
Branch of San Francisco 
Irvington—Bank of Alameda County, 
Branch of Alvarado 
Irvington—Central 
Branch of Oakland 
Larkspur—American Trust 
Branch of San Francisco 
Marysville—Central Bank, 
Branch of Oakland 
Marysville—Northern 
of Savings 
Niles—Bank of Alameda County, Branch 
of Alvarado Delete 
Niles—Central Bank, Niles Branch of 


County 


Bank, Irvington 
Add 


Company, 


Marysville 


COLORADO 
Sedgwick—The First National Bank of 
Sedgwick Delete 


GEORGIA 
Cuthbert—Citizens Bank 
Tallapoosa—Citizens Bank 

Delete 


- ILLINOIS 

Harrisburg—The City National Bank of 
Harrisburg 

Hettick—Hettick State Bank 

Leonore—State Bank of Leonore.. 

Seymour—Seymour State Bank....Delete 


INDIANA 
Borden—The Borden State Bank. 
Huntington—First State Bank....Delete 
Huntington—First National Bank 
Huntington 
Wolcottville—Farmers State Bank, Wol- 
cottville Branch of La Grange....Add 


IOWA 
Churdan—The First National 
Churdan 
Churdan—First State Bank 
Des Moines—Home Savings Bank—Delete 
New Market—The Page County State 
Bank, New Market Office of Clarinda 


Rolfe 

Valley Junction—The First National 
Bank of Valley Junction Delete 

Valley Junction—Valley Junction Sav- 
ings Bank Delete 

West Des Moines—First National Bank 
of West Des Moines Add 

West Des Moines—Valley Junction Sav- 
ings Bank A 


- Delete 


Bank of 


KANSAS 
Oxford—The Oxford Bank 


KENTUCKY 
Campbellsville—Taylor County 


Glasgow Junction—Bank of 
Junction > 
Park City—Bank of Glasgow — 

Stanford—The First National Bank in 
Stanford 

Stanford—tThe Stanford State Bank..Add 


MARYLAND 
Denton—The Farmers & Merchants State 


Glasgow 


MICHIGAN 
Bay Port—Bay Port State Bank 
Mecosta—Citizens State Bank, Branch of 
Big Rapids d 
Mecosta—The County State 


Delete 


MINNESOTA 
Wabasso—Wabasso State Bank 


MISSOURI 
Bolivar—Polk County Bank 


NEBRASKA 
Scottsbluff—First State Bank 
Steele City—The Farmers State Bank 


Surprise—State Bank of Surprise—Delete 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden—Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company Delete 
Camden—Camden Trust Company....Add 
Camden—West Jersey Trust Company 


Cape May—Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company, Branch of Camden....Delete 

Cape May—Camden_ Trust Company, 
Branch of Camden 

Gloucester City—Camden Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company, Branch of Camden 


Gloucester City—Camden Trust Company, 
Branch of Camden 

Haddonfield—Camden Safe 
Trust Company, Branch 


Deposit & 
of Camden 


Haddonfield—Camden 
Branch of Camden 

Margate City—(P. O. Atlantic City)— 
Margate Trust Company 


NEW YORK 
Floral Park—Floral Park Bank..Delete 
Floral Park—Floral Park Bank & Trust 
2 Pere TCR T TOPO UT CT Cri ee Add 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Ellenboro—Bank of Ellenboro....Delete 
Ellenboro—Union Trust Company, Branch 

of Shelby Add 
Weaverville—Bank of Black Mountain, 
Branch of Black Mountain 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Colfax—First State Bank 
Fredonia—Kulm State Bank, Branch of 

Kulm 
Fredonia—First State Bank 
Hoople—Walsh County State Bank, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Grafton 


Kulm—Kulm State Bank (Head — 


OHI 
Parma—Cleveland Trust Company, Branch 
of Cleveland Add 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa—Bank of Red Fork 
Tulsa—Peoples State Bank 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Hayti—Community State Bank (Head 
Office) Add 
Hazel—Community State Bank, Branch 
of Hayti Add 
Hazel—First State Bank of Hazel Delete 
Ipswich—First State Bank of Ipswich 


Ipswich—Ipswich State Bank 
Midland—Okaton State Bank, Branch of 
Okaton A 


TENNESSEE 
Winchester—Home Bank & Trust Com- 
Delete 


Slaton—Citizens State Bank 


VIRGINIA 
Amelia—The Peoples Bank of Amelia 
Nassawadox—Bank of Northampton, In- 
corporated Delete 
Nassawadox—Bank of Northampton, A 
Branch of The Eastvville Bank, East- 
ville Add 
Norfolk—Merchants and Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank of The City of Norfolk 


Norfolk—Southern Bank of Norfolk. Add 
Norfolk—Southern Savings Bank. . Delete 


WISCONSIN 
State Bank of Dodge 


Dodge—State Bank of Arcadia, Branch 
of Arcadia Add 
Madison—Union Trust Co 
Milwaukee—Badger State Bank...Delete 
Patch Grove—The Bloomington State 
Bank, Branch of Bloomington...Delete 
Readstown—Farmers State Bank, —_——s 


Dodge—First 


of Viola 


BANKERS MONTHLY 





MEMBERSHIP IN A NON-PROFIT, COUNTRY-WIDE ORGANIZATION WHICH OFFERS: 


Economy in your bank’s advertising appropriation . . . 
eliminating wasted expenditures, increasing tangible results 


Protection for your good will... 
preventing steps and statements that might antagonize your public 


Suggestions for improved methods . . . 
streamlining customer service, stimulating increased business 


A portfolio library of financial advertising . . . 
showing how other banks have handled your problems 


A “Flying Squad” of key members . . . 
at your immediate service in a public relations emergency 


Monthly review in pictures and print... 
examples and explanations of current public relations programs 


Annual Convention (Fort Worth; October 31 - November 3) ... 
shaping opinions with discussions, talks, exhibitions 


And the cost of sharing these advantages with 500 of the most alert financial 
organizations in the country, is a very moderate membership fee. Ask 
your banking friends, or better still, write direct for details. 


PRESTON E. REED, Executive Vice-President 


NANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


231 Seuth La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 





NATIONAL ANNOUNCES 


AN IMPROVED 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT POSTING MACHINE 


Many new improvements make this ever- depositors . . . greater posting production 
popular machine even more valuable to for the teller ... and positive auditor 


banks. . . . The teller posts a deposit or control. . . . Ask our local representative 


withdrawal on ledger card and depositor’s for a demonstration of this improved 
pass-book in less time and with greater National for savings departments. Or, if 
ease .. . providing faster window service to you prefer, write us direct. 


DAYTON, 
Cash Registers °* Bank-Bookkeeping Machines ¢ Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines 


© Check-Writing and Signing Machines 
Posting Machines « Analysis Machines e¢ Postage Meter Machines «+ 


Accounting Machine Desks «+ Correct Posture Chairs 





